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ANNA MORTON: 


— OR, — 


SELF SACRIFICE. 


BY DELL A. CAULKINS. 

“T smaLt miss you sadly, Anna, during the 
months that you are to remain absent,” said 
Caroline Dinsmore to her friend, Anna Morton, 
on the evening previous to the latter’s leaving 
home for a long absence. 

“ Not more than J shall miss you, Carrie, and 
my own dear home, and Oakfield with all its 
sweet associations,” replied Anna. 

“J shall be very lonely in my rambles, Anna. 
The woods will lose half their endearing beanties, 
when you are not here to wander with me through 
their pleasant shades.” 

“You forget, Carrie, that Mr. Grant has prom- 
ised to be your humble servant, upon whom you 
are to call at all times, as upon a brother.” 

“Do not laugh at me, Anna, you know I de- 
test Mr. Grant, and only tolerate him because I 
find it necessary to do so; besides, it is not 
an humble servant that I require, but a faith- 
ful friend, such as you, dear Anna, have always 
been.” 

“TT presume Mr. Grant might unite the two, 
and there is no doubt in my own mind, that he 
would gladly act in another capacity—that of a 
devoted lover. I think I have perceived symp- 
toms of it lately.” ? 

“ Devoted fiddiesticks ! How can you talkin 
this way, Anna !” . 

“ Well, well, don’t look so carnest about it, 
but promise me seriously, dear Carrie, that when- 
ever you do give away your heart, I may be the 
first to share your secret; will you promise, 
Carrie?’ 

“T will, Anna, provided you make me the 
same promise. Now remember ! no withdrawing 
from the compact ; as soon as you experience the 
symptoms, you must make itknown tome. The 
disease manifests itself in much the same man- 


ner to every individual who is exposed to the 
contagion; a feeling of ‘goneness’ about the 
heart, stomach and understanding, and fre- 
quently, an entire loss of common-sense and 
identity, accompanied by bilious glances of the 
eye, with prolonged and prodigious sighs, to 
which the whirlwind bears no comparison. This 
is the ‘diagnosis,’ Anne, and it lies with your- 
self to make use of those remedies that cover the 
greatest number of symptoms ; yet, if you should 
need ‘counsel,’ I should be happy to serve you 
whenever you may feel disposed to seck it.” 
“You lay me under many obligations for so 


lucid an explanation, but I sincerely trust I may 
be allowed to escape the infliction, fearful it 
might prove more than I could endure. Now I 
must say good-by, Carrie, for this is my last eve- 
ning at home, and I must spend it with mother. 
Remember your promise, Carrie, to write me long 
letters, and often.” 

“ Never fear, Anna, that I shall forget it; I 
shall be too anxious to hear often from you, not 
to fulfil it.” 

And thus the two friends parted, one to her 
elegant and luxurious home and the society of 
fond and indulgent parents, the other to bid adieu 
for weary months to the scenes of childhood, 
round which passing years had linked endearing 
charms, while the warm sunlight of her widowed 
mother’s love shed radiance round her home. 
Anna Morton would on the morrow bid farewell, 
and in a distant city engage in that vocation 
which would enable her, from the rich stores of 
her own cultivated intellect, to impart to others 
those precious gifts that are of more worth than 
gold or gems. 

Caroline Dinsmore and Anna Morton had been 
inseparable friends from childhood. Constant 
association in all childish pastimes formed the 
basis of an attachment which years of school girl 
intercourse served rather to increase than dimin- 
ish. They were nearly of the same age, and 
only daughters, yet here the similarity between 
them, slight though it was, terminated. 

Carrie Dinsmore, as she was usually called, 
was beautiful as a dream of heaven, full of life 
and animation, frank and confiding, but when 
roused by the power of deep emotion, or imag- 
ined wrong, high-spirited and dignified in the full 
possession of that superiority which lifted her 
above common minds, and constituted her a 
noble and intellectual woman. Reared in afflu- 
ence, with no wish ungratified, hers had been, 
thus far, a charmed life, enwoven with sunbeams 


and flowers, and overhung by rosy-tinted clouds 
of beauty. 

Anna Morton was not beautiful, like her 
friend, yet hers were those enduring and endear- 
ing charms that outlast the grace of form and 
feature, lending even to the plainest countenance, 
the beauty of the inner spirit of purity that found 
its resting place within the sanctuary of her soul, 
and manifested by kindly acts and Joving words, 
radiating the sunlight of joy, dispelling mists of 
gloom and sorrow, and imparting to other hearts 
a portion of its own beautiful nature. 

The days of childhood that. promised an un- 
dimmed future, had passed to the land of broken 
hopes and vanished dreams, leaving Anna in the 
spring-time hours of her life dependent on herself 
for all that was to make that life a pleasure 
rather than a pain. Retiring and unassuming in 
manner, none but those who knew her well, un- 
derstood her real worth, or the depth and strength 
of her character; but once perusing the pure 
pages of her heart, none ever failed to turn again 
and renew the pleasant task. * * * 

Weeks passed away, and though Carrie did 
indeed miss the companionship of Anna in her 
daily walks, the warm pressure of her hand, and 
the loving glances of her eye, yet the feeling was 
not such as would have been experienced had the 
separation taken place months earlier than it did, 
for was there not a manly form ever at her side, 
a kindly hand always near to assist her up the 
steep woodland path, when some sweet, wild 
flower attracted her beauty-loving eye? And 
then, when the summit of the hill was gained, 
and the coveted treasure added to the rich collec- 
tion already made, when with beaming smiles she 
thanked him who stood beside her, gazing into 
those bright eyes as if in their clear depths he 
sought to read his fortune—did not the sweet 
conviction steal upon her soul, that a feeling 
dearer far than frientship had found a home 
within her heart? What wonder, then, that Anna 
Morton’s absence made not the void that Carrie 
feared it would, when on that calm eve in early 
June, she bade her friend a sad farewell ? 

* * * 


Norman Leigh had come to Oakfield for the 
purpose of recruiting his wasted energies previ- 
ous to settling down in his native city for the 
practice of the profession he had chosen, and 
while visiting at the house of a mutual friend, 
had first gazed in admiration on the beauty of 
Carrie Dinsmore ; then and there he silently reg- 
istered a vow, that if the fair girl’s heart were 
yet her own, he would plead for it as a priceless 
treasure. Fate smiled upon him, and hope 
gently led him onward until the prize was won. 

It was towards the close of a pleasant summer 


‘day, as they sat together on Sunset Hill, as Car- 


rie’s favorite resort was called, watching the crim- 
son and amber waves of light as they slowly re- 
ceded from the shores of day, that Norman Leigh 
gained assurance from the lips of Carrie Dins- 
more, the sweet assurance that the deep and 
earnest love he bore her was returned, and happy 
in the possession of the prize he coveted, he 
vowed unswerving constancy and eternal love. 

When Carrie Dinsmore parted from Norman 
Leigh that night, it was as his plighted wife, and 
with emotions of deep and earnest joy filling her 
glad young heart, and irradiating every line of 
her lovely countenance with new beauty, impart- 
ing a holier, deeper light to her clear, dark eye, 
and with a rich harmony in her tones that told 
of a heart whose chords were throbbing in unison 
with those of the dearly loved. And when on 
the morrow Norman came to say farewell previ- 
ous to his return to his own home, though the 
dew of sorrow hung upon the silken lashes of 
Carrie, and ber voice slightly tsembled as the 
parting words were spoken, the same deep feel- 
ing of joy still remained, and chased away the 
transient clouds that floated like a veil of mist 
around her. 


Lester Grant had been a resident of Oakfield 
for a period of nearly two years, and during that 
time had succeeded in establishing a reputation 
as a lawyer of decided talent and ability. Le 
was pleasing and agreeable in manners, and by 
the ladies—at least the greater part of them— 
much admired; yet, the more discriminating 
among those who knew him best, penetrated the 
mantle of grace and goodness that hung so airily 
upon his shoulders, and beheld beneath merely 
the skeleton of true manliness, from which the 
outer covering had wholly vanished. 

Lester Grant had bowed in homage at the 
shrine of many fair ones, yet his love bad been 


_ awakened by but one. 


Bat alas! for the transi- 
tory nature of earth’s sweetest hopes! The eye 
that he would fain have seen lighted with glad- 
ness at his approach, turned from his own plead- 
ing glance, and left him to mourn in anguish 
over the ruins of the fair temple he had 
reared. 

Weeks, months passed away, and the love he 
had cherished changed into hatred, bitter and in- 
tense, as in her daily walks and rides he saw the 
place he had hoped to fill by the side of Carrie 
Dinsmore gladly given to another. 

A spirit of revenge took possession of his 
heart, from this time forth, and he determined to 
leave no means untried whereby he might mar 
the happiness of her who had rejected the love he 
offered, and given her heart—the heart he cov- 
eted, into the keeping of another. No feeling of 
remorse swayed his soul, as, with the outward 
semblance of continued friendship, he gazed upon 
the fair, smiling face of her he had once loved, or 
listened to the rich music of her voice as from 
the full, deep springs of her happiness it came 
welling up. 


Time passed. Long and frequent letters were . 


exchanged between Carrie and Anna, one tell- 
ing of joys and sorrows ia her life of labor, the 
other breathing only the fullness of joy. Carrie 
wrote, “O, I do so long to have you with me, 
Anna, that I might pour into your friendly ear 
the full tide of happiness that is bearing me on- 
ward towards a glad, bright future! I have 
missegl you, Anna, O, so sadly! Yet now he 
has gone, I feel our separation still more deeply, 
and with all my joy, a feeling of deep sadness 
for which I cannot account, ever and anon comes 
upon my heart and seems to fold it in dark wings 
of gloom ; but even while I write, a smile comes 
to my lips, and I am tempted to cast my letter 
to the winds. Should you conclude to remove 
to B., as you intimated in your last, dear Anna, 
you will then have an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with this dear friend of mine, and can 
determine for yourself if I have exaggerated in 
my description of his worth and talents. But re- 
member, Anna, don’t steal away his heart from 
me, for I could not live without it now.” * * 


One evening Carrie came from her room, hat 
and shawl on, prepared for a walk, and holding 
in her hand a letter which she wished to deposit 
in the office before dark, but just as she was de- 
scending the steps, she was met by a party of 
friends trom whom she cou'd not well excuse 


herself, and returning with them into the house, 
she handed her letter to a young girl who hap- 
pened to be passing through the hall, charging 
her to proceed with it directly to the office. 

Hetty Lee took the letter, and hurrying on her 
bonnet, promised to perform the errand immedi- 
ately, glad of an opportunity to show the pretty 
dress she had put on for the first time, and hop- 
ing she might meet one in whom, of late, she had 
become deeply interested, yet whose name she 
dared not breathe aloud. 

Hetty had lived with Mrs. Dinsmore from a 
mere child ; she was very pretty, and for one in 
her station, remarkably intelligent and interest- 
ing ; she was not really an humble friend, nor 
could she be called a servant; she seemed to 
stand on the dividing line between the two. Her 
greatest fault was vanity, and an absorbing love 
of dress, to gratify which, no sacrifice was too 
great, short of actual crime. 

Lester Grant had seen this girl in his visits to 
the house of Mr. Dinsmore, and was particularly 
struck with her beauty and her evident love of 
admiration. Hetty was aware ofthe interest with 
which he regarded her, and had found an oppor- 
tunity several times, of conversing with him, 
when he had happened to cali during the absence 
of Carrie, and was greatly pleased at his evident 
admiration ; she never dreamed he was amusing 
himself at her expense, and when at length he 
occasionally joined her in her evening walks, no 
warning voice whispered her to beware of the 
tempter, and thoughtless of the future, she pur- 
sued her perilous course. 

It was rapidly growing dark when Hetty 
started out, and she was just hastening her steps 
lest she should not reach the office in time, when 
a low voice at her side accosted her. 

“Where is the little bird flying to now ?” 

“O, Mr. Grant, is that you? I am going to 
the post-office with a letter for Miss Carrie.” 

“ A letter for her friend Anna, perhaps ?” said 
the gentleman, carelessly, yet looking earnestly 
at the girl as he spoke. 

“O,no! It is for her lover,” answered Hetty, 


with a toss of her head and a coquettish look at 
her companion. 


“ Ah!” exclaimed he, i a quick, low tone ; 
then, drawing the.gitl’s arm through his, hecon- 
tinued, in a soft, insinuating voice, “‘ Well, little 
one, you may slacken your speed, and we will 
take a short walk, for the office is already 
closed.” 

“Closed! And are you quite sure? it is not 
eight yet, and Miss Carrie is very anxious the 
letter should go to-night.” 

“No doubt!” replied the man, with a sneer, 
‘she is probably impatient to receive one in re- 
turn. I hope she will not be disappointed!” And 
he laughed a short, disagreeable laugh, that made 
Hetty start and look inquiringly in his face, 
which wore an expression she had never before 
seen there. As they turned from the principal 
strect into one less frequented, Lester Grant said : 
“ Hetty, you had better let me take the letter; L 
can put it in the office early in the morning, and 
it will be all the same to Miss Dinsmore.” 

“T am afraid she wouldn’t like it. I think I 
had better hurry and put it in now; it may not 
be too late yet.” 

“What! and spoil our walk! I thought, 
Hetty, you would like to walk with me this eve- 
ning ; but if I am mistaken, you can go ;” and he 
shook her hand from his arm, and turned as if to 
leave her. 

“Yes, I will walk with you!” exclaimed 
Hetty, hastily. “ You may take the letter; 
here it is, only don’t let Miss Carrie know of it.”’ 

“Never fear !” said Lester Grant, as he eagerly 
took the letter from Hetty’s hand, and then again 
drawing the girl’s arm through his, they proceed- 
ed on their way. Before they parted that night, 
Lester Grant had gained from Hetty the inform- 
ation that she often carried letters for Miss Car- 
rie to and from the office, and so warped had her 
sense of right become, that after some persuasion 
and several promises of bright ribbons, Hetty 
finally consented to let him see all letters that 
she took from the office ere she should carry them 
to Miss Dinsmore. 

It was quite late when Hetty Lee bade her 
companion good night, at the corner of the 
street, and with a feeling of oppression at her 
heart, crept stealthily to her own room, almost 
resolved to see him again and retract the promise 
she had rashly made, and implore him, whatever 
his own evil intentions were, not to bring upon 
her head the reproaches of those who had al- 
ways been kind to her, much more so than she 
deserved. Butslamber soon laid its weight upon 


her eyelids and hushed the low voice that whis- 


pered in her heart, and on the morrow the reso- 
lution vanished. 


Summer had laid aside her airy robes of 
beauty for those more gorgeous hues that deck 
the latter months of autumn. Bright-eyed flow- 
ers no longer waited for the south wind’s kiss, 
but gently folding their fair petals, as fold above 
bright, sunny eyes, the blue-veined lids of in- 
fancy at the low, death-angel’s call, shutting out 
all life and light, they bowed their fair brows be- 
fore the destroyer of their beauty, and sweetly, 
sadly breathed away their being. 

The golden glow of an autumnal sunset still 
lingered on the summit of the hill, crowning it 
with glorious beauty, while the rich hues of the 
foliage that decked its sides like regal robes, re- 
flected to the eye of the beholder a scene exquis- 
itely lovely, yet made still more beautiful by 
reason of its transitory nature. 

With slow and lingering step, Carrie Dins- 
more threaded her way through the narrow path 
that wound around the base of the hill to its sun- 
lit summit, and as she reached its highest point, 
where the eye could gaze for miles on plain and 
meadow that extended on every side in all the 
richness of their beauty, her glance lingered a 
moment on the scene before her, and then, with 
a low sigh, she turned away and seated herself in 
her favorite resting-place beneath the branches of 
a wide-spreading oak, giving up her thoughts to 
revery. 

Since last she plucked with eager hand the 
scented violet that looked with glad blue eyes 
upon the happiness that love had kindled in her 
heart, a change, a saddening change, had passed 
athwart the fair horizon of her life, leaving only 
clouds of darkness, where once the bow of prom- 
ise hung. Now, with the flowers she loved so 
well, her brightest hopes had faded, and the low 
sighing of the mournful autumn wind in the 
branches above her head, seemed dirge-like, in 
its low monotony. Drawing forth a letter, Carrie 
read and re-read its contents, until blinding tears 
filled her sad blue eyes ; then, casting the paper 
aside, words of agony escaped her lips. 
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“O, it is cruel to write me thus! Why should 
he doubt my love ¢ why cast me from him with- 
out a word of explanation? Yet what couldI say 
to him? Iam innocent of all cause of offence, 
and I cannot pierce the veil of mystery that 
hangs around his words. I have never hinted at 
a change in my affection for him, and as to any 
other attachment, he has no foundation for the 
suspicion. What can it mean? I fear it has 
but one interpretation—he is weary of my love, 
and seeks thus to break its bonds. I have been 
deceived in him, and yet I deemed him all that 
was good and noble. I must, I will write to 
him! Yet—no, he coldly, scornfully forbids it, 
and I will not force my love upon him ; he thinks 
I have deceived him, and will listen to no ex- 
planation. I will bear the blows as a slighted 
woman ought. A slighted woman! No! by all 
my pride, I will rather prove to him how power- 
less falls the shaft designed to pierce my soul. 
With these last tears, I wash from my heart the 
image of Norman Leigh, while his name shall no 
longer linger lovingly upon my lips.” 

With quick, resolute hand, Carrie wiped away 
her tears, and then, as the shades of evening 
were rapidly advancing, descended the hill with 
a firm step and determined bearing, strong in the 
panoply of truth and innocence. 

Carrie confided to Anna Morton the history of 
her love for Norman Leigh, asserting her convic- 
tion that he had never really loved her, but had 
taken this means of breaking their engagement, 
merely as a shield for his fickleness. 

Anna was pained at this termination of her 
friend’s dream of happiness, and sought to 
change her views in regard to Norman Leigh, 
yet it was of no avail; Carrrie scornfully re- 
jected Anna’s proposition for a reconciliation, 
saying : 

“If you think, Anna, that I would sue for his 
love, you little know the heart that throbs with 
indignation at the thought! No! the love that 
was freely given him in exchange for that as 
freely offered, has all been returned to me with 
cold and chilling words that may never be for- 
gotten, and never would woman’s pride allow 
word or sigh of mine to reach his heart, even did 
I know that heart would be laid at my feet when 
the supplicating word was uttered. 

“When you shall chance to meet with Norman 
Leigh, never breathe my name tohim. I would 
not that he should be reminded of one whom he 
has scorned; let my memory be to him as a 
dream, indistinct, and fading soon away. Re- 
member, Anna, as you love me, never recall me 
to his remembrance.” 

Months passed ; grief, that in spite of all her 
pride, had settled like a cloud about the heart of 
Carrie Dinsmore, traced its deepening lines upon 
her fair young face. Yet none ever knew the 
cause; in silence had she suffered, in silence 
wrestled with the anguish that would not seek 
relief in sympathy. The correspondence between 
Anna and Carrie still continued, yet never after 
that first time, had Carrie even alluded to the 
subject that had caused her so much of sorrow. 


Anna still hoped, till there could be ground 
for hope no longer, that Norman Leigh would re- 
turn to his allegiance, but as time passed, the 
hope passed with it, and Anna had ceased to 
think of it, and believed it would never be. But 
as this hope died out, another took its place. 

The name of Norman Leigh had more or less 
often found a place in Anna’s letters, but of late 
she rarely mentioned lim, and her letters seemed 
to Carrie constrained and less confiding than 
formerly, and when rallied on the subject, Anna 
answered evasively the questions of her friend, 
yet proving to the quick eye of Carrie there was 
something to conceal, something that Anna 
would gladly make known, yet dared not. 

It was not long, however, ere a few sentences 
in one of Anna’s letters revealed to Carrie all 
that had seemed a mnystery. Anna wrote: 

“ For weeks past, dear Carrie, I have wished to 
open my heart to you, yet each time I have made 
the attempt, my pen has faltered, and I have laid 
it down despairingly. NowgI will hesitate no 
longer, but make the confession that has hung 
trembling on my lips each time I have addressed 
you. The smile of scorn may wreathe your lips, 
or perchance the light of pity will beam from 
your dark eyes, when I tell you that the heart 
you deemed devoid of honor, has poured its rich 
treasures of love at my feet, and, unlike you, I 
could not close my eyes to the manly worth of 
him whom I have learned to’ love, ay, wor- 
ship, as I have never loved or worshipped aught 
else on earth! Will you forgive me, Currie, for 
this treason to yourself, and allow me still to 


hold the place in your regard that has ever been 
dearly prized by me? It was long, dear Carrie, 
ere I could look upon Norman Leigh even in the 
light of a friend, but long and frequent inter- 
course with him has taught me he has been 
wronged, and the love he sought has at length 
been given him.” 

Months had passed since the fading out of 
Carrie Dinsmore’s dream of love, and she had 
forced herself to believe that every trace of her 
soul’s conflict had been blotted out, yet as she 
read these lines penned by Anna’s hand, a low 
ery escaped her palfid lips, and clasping her 
hands tightly together, she sat with bowed head, 
immovable as one deprived of life. Hours 
passed away, and still she retained the same 
despairing attitude, till at length, forcing back 
the tears that welled upward from exhaustless 
fountains, she started to her feet, and throwing 
backward the long wavy hair that shaded her 
temples, she paced her room with rapid steps, 
thought following thought in quick succession, 
like ocean billows on the wave-washed shore. 

Rapidly she scanned the past—its bright mo- 
ments, joy-laden, its rosy dreams and glowing 
hopes that love had called to light and life, and 
all those varied gleams imagination brings to gild 
life’s morning hours. And now, in these mo- 
ments of anguish, the yearnings of her heart 
found utterance. Pride no longer stood sentinel 
at its portals ; the tide of memory was too strong 
to be resisted, and sweeping away all barriers, 
her proud spirit bowed in agony beneath the 
overwhelming flood that poured in upon her 
being. 

Again she read the words that opened once 
more the wound she had deemed long since 
healed. And as she rose, the conviction stole 
upon her heart for the first time since that dark 
hour when she learned the love of Norman Leigh 
had been withdrawn, that she had been unjust to 
him. Yet why recall the past? It was dead to 
her, and now it was her task once more to stifle 
the grief that again preyed upon her heart. With 
a determination to banish all thought of Norman 
Leigh, and calling pride once more to her aid, 
Carrie prepared to answer Anna’s letter ; kindly 
and affectionately did she refer to the confession 
of her friend, yet in terms so guarded, none could 
have told the agony it cost her, and when her 
task was finished, wearily laying aside her pen, 
Carrie laid her head upon her folded arms and 
gave herself up to thought, till the clock upon the 
mantel warned her that the midnight hours were 
passing, and rising with a face pale from con- 
flicting emotions, yet with the light of firm 
resolve beaming in her eye, she sought repose. 


Anna Morton sat one evening just at twilight 

in a musing mood, alone in the parlor of Mrs, 
Allen, the lady with whom she had made her 
home during her residence in B. Thoughts of 
the home of her childhood thronged around her, 
past hours of happiness enjoyed with her early 
friend, came back to her, filling her heart with 
yearnings for the companionship of that loved 
one. 
* Taking from her writing-desk that stood near, 
a picture of Carrie, she sat intently looking at it, 
when the door opened and Norman Leigh en- 
tered. After conversing nearly an hour with her 
companion, Anna turned to him with a smile 
and a slight blush, saying : 

“T have long wished to ask you a question ; 
will you answer it now ?” 

“Upon one condition,” returned Norman, 
smiling. 

“ Name it.” 

“That I may be allowed to look upon the 
picture that absorbed your attention when I 
entered.” 

Anna looked up hastily, hesitated, then after a 
moment’s thought, replied : 

“ Yes, I will allow you to see it.” 

“Well, then, the picture first, and then the 
question,” said Leigh, gayly, appearing not to 
notice her embarrassment, though wondering 
greatly at its cause. The name of Carrie Dins- 
more had never been mentioned between them, 
though Norman Leigh well knew that Anna and 
Carrie were early friends. Anna had refrained 
from speaking the furbiddea name, through re- 
gard to the wishes of her friend. And Norman 
Leigh, why did he never speak of one whom he 
had once loved? Because he had believed him- 
self deceived in her he had deemed all truth, and 
in the first moments of his distrust, had vowed 
never again to look upon her face, or breathe the 
name that once had power to stir the deepest 
waters of affection in his breast. Mingling with 


the fair and gay, he sought in vain some shrine 
whereon he might lay the offering of his love. 
His yearnings were unsatisfied, until at length he 
met with Anna Morton; but as acquaintance 
opened to him the rich treasures of her intellect, 
and a knowledge of the purity of her heart, he 
once more fancied his bark of love anchored 
in safety on the calm bosom of an unruftled soa. 
And yet he deceived himself, he unconsciously 
deceived Anna, for down deep in his heart burned 
the unextinguished embers of a passion that 
needed but a single breath to fan them to an un- 
dying flame. 

As Norman Leigh received the picture from 
the hands of Anna Morton, and turned to look 
upon its smiling lineaments, the effect was 
startling. A deathly hue overspread his coun- 
tenance, the smile that had lighted up his features, 
gave place to an expression of deep agony. There 
looking lovingly upon him from out the ivory, 
was the fair, smiling face of her whom he had so 
misjudged. The same deep, earnest eyes looked 
up into his own; the small, sweet mouth round 
which a smile was wreathed, seemed about to 
whisper to his aching heart, the low, dear words 
of love. 

A sickness of the soul came over Norman 
Leigh, and in that brief moment he learned how 
deep had been the love he bore for her who smiled 
unconsciously upon him. The pallor of his 
countenance, the hasty words he uttered, were 
evidences to Anna that there was more in the 
heart of him who stood beside her than she had 
yet been enabled to read, and with the conviction 
came that deathly sinking of the heart that tells 
a blight has come upon it. 

Leigh strove to command himself and appear 
at ease, and he so far succeeded, that when he 
left her, Anna’s heart was greatly lightened of 
its weight, yet, still dim shadows hung around it. 
The question she had framed, remained unasked, 
a few hasty, unimportant words were uttered by 
Leigh about the picture, and then no further 
mention was made of it. * * * 

The period Anna had allotted for her absence 
from home had nearly expired, and she was now 
making preparations for her return. She had 
been out shopping one morning, and on her re- 
turn was informed that Mr. Leigh awaited her 
in the parlor. The door was slightly ajar, and 
pushing it open, she entered the room, her light 
footfall returning no sound to its occupant. He 
sat, his head leaning on one hand, gazing ear- 
nestly on the picture of Carrie Dinsmore that 
Anna had unknowingly left lying upon the table, 
the same deathly pallor, the same expression of 
soul-felt anguish sat upon his countenance as 
when on that first evening he gazed upon the 
painted lines. 

Anna stood transfixed ; the forebodings that 
had filled her heart on a previous occasion, again 
pressed heavily upon it, depriving her for the in- 
stant of the power of speech, yet soon recovering 
herself, and finding that she was still unper- 
ceived, she turned and glided from the room ere 
her entrance had been noticed. 

Regaining her own apartment, Anna yielded 
to the emotions that filled her heart. A suspi- 
cion of the true state of Norman Leigh’s affec- 
tions sent a thrill of agony through her being that 
well nigh overpowered her reason, and with a 
low moan she sank upon her knees and tried to 
pray, but words came not; only the same low 
moan of anguish escaped her white fips; the 
soul's agony lay too deep for Words, yet the 
voiceless prayer that trembled there made itself 
a pathway to the throne of the Infinite, and He 
who knows each aspiration of the heart, uttered 
or unexpressed, gave strength sufficient for the 
trial, to his supplicating child. 

4nna took no note of time ; hours might have 
passed, or only minutes, she knew not; but at 
length the closing of the hall door roused her 
from the spell that bound her, and rising from 
her lowly posture, she approached the window 
just in time to see Norman Leigh descending the 
steps to the street. With a feeling of relief that 
she was not obliged to meet him then, she turned 
away, and sinking upon a seat, endeavored to 
collect her thoughts. 

After this Anna Morton and Norman Leigh 
met often, yet the feelings of each were changed. 
Leigh was always in a gloomy, thoughtful mood, 
from which it was with difficulty that he roused 
himself, and though his manner towards Anna 
was kind and tender, there was still evidence 
enough to strengthen the suspicions she had en- 
tertained, and confirm a resolution made in that 
hour of anguish when the soul wrestled with op- 
posing powers that stood in readiness to sweep 


away each joyous hope that had made life hith- 
erto a scene of beauty. 

The hour for departure came at length, and 
assuming a gayety she did not feel, she met Nor- 
man Leigh to say farewell. Though her cheek 
was pale, and a strange light shone in her clear, 
dark eye, yet he who stood beside her listening 
to the low words she uttered, believed it to be but 
the brief emotion caused by the thought of sep- 
aration. But his eye pierced not the inner re- 
cesses of Anna’s heart, as, stilling its wild throb- 
bings, with calm, low tones the parting words 
were uttered ; and then, with one long, last look, 
she turned away, while in that hour of partiog, 
her own trembling hand had set the seal upon 
life’s brightest hopes. 

* * * 

Anna had been at home nearly a fortnight, 
and it had already been rumored that she was 
making preparations for her intended marriage ; 
but when rallied by her friends upon the subject, 
she would shake her head and make some evasive 
answer, while the deathlike pallor that overspread 
her countenance, sadly puzzled those who would 
gladly have put more searching questions, had 
they dared. : 

The old friendship between Carrie and Anna 
had been renewed, and the quick eye of Anna at 
once discovered the changes that a year had 
made in the appearance of her friend. 

Carrie strove to rally her spirits when in 
Anna’s presence, and to converse without hesi- 
tation on the subject of her approaching mar- 
riage. At such times Anna made but slight 
answers, and occupied herself in noting every 
word and look of Carrie’s, striving as often as 
possible to bring out her sentiments in regard to 
Norman Leigh, that she might be the better able 
to judge of her present feelings towards him who 
once claimed the highest place in her regard. 
Gradually she was led to speak of him, till at 
length Anna had learned every particular relat- 
ing to the dissolving of their engagement, with 
the exception of the agony she had endured, and 
of that Anna had no need to hear, while Carrie’s 
pride would not suffer her to mention it, espec- 
ially now that she realized the change in their 
relative positions. 

Anna, believing she had a clue to the facts of 
the case, questioned as minutely as delicacy 
would permit, concerning the letters that had 
been exchanged between them, and in the course 
of conversation, Carrie remarked : 

“When I first read the last letter of Norman 
Leigh, I fully believed it to have been forged, but 
knowing none who would be at all likely to wish 
to injure me, I soon gave up the idea; besides 
this, I had usually received my letters in person, 
with the exception of once or twice, and then 
Hetty Lee brought them to me, and I would as 
soon trust her as myself.” 

There were two ideas in all that Carrie said, 
that Anna had detached and fixed upon her 
mind, yet she said nothing concerning them at 
the time, and soon after this, the conversation 
being interrupted, Carrie, who had been calling 
on Anna, took leave. 

That evening, as Anna sat alone with her 
mother, she broke a long silence by asking, ab- 
ruptly, “Mother, what is your opinion of Mr. 
Gagnt?” 

Mrs. Morton looked up in “some surprise as 
her daughter asked this sudden question, then 
hesitating a moment, while a glow came to her 
usually pale cheek, she replied : 

“] believe, though I would say it to none but 
you, that Lester Grant is a man utterly devoid of 
principle; one who would rob the widow and 
the fatherless of their last penny, and would 
scraple not to benefit himself at whatever cost 
to others, who, to revenge an injury, would go 
any length.” 

“ This is the opinion I had formed of him, pre- 
cisely,” remarked Anna. 

“He has been very attentive to your friend’ 
Carrie, during your absence,” continued Mrs. 
Morton, “and rumor says, offered her his hand 
and heart, which she refused.” 

“TI suspected as much,” replied Anna, “ but 
where is he now? I have not seen him yet.” 

“Charges of the grossest nature having been 
brought against him, he hastily left Oakfield some 
three weeks before your return. Jt has been 
whispered that he tried hard to have poor Hetty 
Lee accompany him. Whether this is true or 
not, I am unable to say; certain it is, however, 
they have often been seen together, and itis 
supposed he had a great influence over her. I 
myself know that she has seemed very unhappy 
since his departure.” 
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Anna listened with but few comments, but a 
resolution was taken that night which the mor- 
row saw carried out. As Hetty Lee was passing 
Mrs. Morton’s on the morning following the con- 
versation of Anna and her mother, Anna called 
to her, and asked her to come in for a few mo- 


ments, as she wished to have some conversation 
with her. Hetty turned pale, hesitated a mo- 
ment, and finally entered the house. She re- 
mained closeted with Anna for nearly an hour, 
and when she again came forth, her eyes were 
red and swollen with weeping, while the deathly 
pallor of Anna’s countenance, the strange, set- 
tled look of despair, mingled with stern resolve, 
told too plainly that all had been made known to 
her—all had been revealed that was henceforth to 
make the love of Norman Leigh but “a memory 
andaname.” Retiring again to her own room, 
Anna wrestled alone with the deep anguish of 
her heart. All that she had feared was now 
made plain to her. Norman Leigh had indeed 
offered her his love, but far down beneath this 
second love, she had seen glimpses of the first, 
purer, deeper, stronger than that he bore for her, 
though deemed hopeless. And had she not 
reason to believe that the love Carrie had in vain 
tried to crush, still lived, smothered though it 
might be, but still living, real ? 

And should she, knowing all this, divide two 
hearts that were in realityone? No! every prin- 
ciple ot right forbade it. The happiness of him 
she loved must be secured at whatever cost. 
And that dear friend who had ever been to her 
as a sister, should her young life be blighted, and 
through her? It must never be! Though her 
own heart might break in the struggle, its dear- 
est hopes must be offered up a sacrifice for the 
good of those she loved. The relation that had 
existed between herself and Norman Leigh must 
be forever broken ; she must see him no more— 
she should see him no more; she had felt this at 
their parting, which she had believed then to be 
final ; *twas this that caused her voice to tremble 
with the emotion she could not fully hide, this 
that made the throbbing of her weary heart seem 
like a funeral drum beating above buried hopes 
that would no more gladden her with the sweet 
light of life. Henceforth she must nerve her 
heart to tread alone those paths she had fondly 
hoped to tread with him. Now, her brightest 
joy should be, the knowledge of duty well per- 
formed, the consciousness of having secured to 
those she loved the happiness she hed forever 
denied herself. 

The struggle was long and fearful, yet the vic- 
tory over self was finally gained, and then unfal- 
teringly did Anna complete her task. With the 
explanations she was enabled to give, her object 
was at length accomplished, and those long sep- 
arated were again united. 

Deep joy filled Carrie’s heart when all was told 
her, yet tears of sorrow filled her eyes and fell 
upon the pale, calm face of Anna when she 
thought upon the sacrifice that noble heart was 
making for her—for him; and even the knowl- 
edge of the continued love of Norman Leigh had 
not power to remove the weight that rested 
upon her spirit when thoughts of Anna’s trial 
filled her mind. 

When Anna wrote to Norman Leigh and told 
him of the letters that Lester Grant had forged, 
and that Carrie Dinsmore was all that he had 
ever believed her to be, when he found that she 
still loved him as deeply, as fervently as ever, 
when he read, written by Anna’s own steady 
hand, the words that freed him from herself, joy 
and grief struggled for the mastery. 

Anna Morton was his affianced bride ; he knew, 
he could not help but know, she loved him with 
all the ardor of an earnest nature, and now, in 
the unselfish depth of that love, she had resigned 
him to another. In his heart he could not but 
appreciate her worth, yet still a low voice whis- 
pered to him that, though he had not before re- 
alized it, his love for Carrie Dinsmore was 
deeper far than that he had experienced for Anna 
Morton. Yet should he avail himself of her gen- 
erosity, and accept the sacrifice she offered—her 
bleeding heart laid upon the shrine of his love 
tor another 

At first, he rejected the thought, then the plead- 
ing eyes of her whom he first loved seemed to 
look upon him with upbraiding that he would 
thus sacrifice her happiness with his own; for 
could he be happy with Anna, knowing that he 
had thus lost Carrie? and thus would not the 
‘sacrifice be doubled? The decision was made 
that widowed one fond heart, while it brought 
joy and giadness to another. 

* * * 


Ere the morning arrived on which Carrie 
Dinsmore was to become the bride of Norman 
Leigh, Anna Morton and her mother were on 
their way to a distant State. After the first great 
trial was over, Anna felt that she could bear no 
more. For worlds she would not again have 
looked upon the face of Norman Leigh. And 
thus, gaining her mother’s consent, they had 
concluded to share the home of an only brother 
of Mrs. Morton’s, far from the scenes of earlier 
years. 

Norman and Carrie Leigh were happy in each 
other’s love, and grateful to her who had proved 
to them there are some human hearts where sel- 
fishness may not find a home, and striving to 
follow the example she had set them, they en- 
deavored to make themselves more worthy each 
other’s love. 

Anna Morton had many suitors, yet she never 
married. The love she had once cherished could 
never give place to another, and thus calmly and 
quietly Kife’s pilgrimage was performed, and at 
length the crown of glory won, for which on earth 
her brow was fitted. 

THE TROUT. 
The trout is the only fish that comes in and 


. goes out of season with deer; he grows oa ig 


and dies early after reaching his full growt 
The temale spawns in October—at a different 
time from nearly all other fish ; after which both 
male and female become lean and un- 
wholesome eating, and if examined closely will 
be found covered with a species of clove shaped 
insect, which appear to suck their substance 
from them. They continue until warm weather, 
when they rub the insects off on the gravel, and 
immediately grow strong. The female is the 
best for the table. She may be known by small 
head and deep body. Fish are always in season 
when their heads are so small as to be dispropor- 
tioned to the size of the body. The trout is less 
oily and rich than the salmon; the female is 
much brighter and more beautiful than the male, 
they swim rapidly, and often leap like salmon, to 
a great height when ascending streams. When 
I first stocked my trout pond, I placed 1500 in 
it, and was accustomed to feed them with angle 
worms, rose bugs, crickets, grasshoppers, etc., 
which they attacked with great voracity, to the 
amusement of those looking on. They grow 
much more rapidly in ponds than in their native 
streams, from the fact that+they are better fed, 
and are not compelled to exercise. Trout are 
the only fish known to me that possess a voice, 
which is perceived by pressing them, when they 
emit @ murmuring boed and tremble all over. 
—Robert L. Peale. 


A WIFE FOR A KING. 

Henry VII. gave the following, among other 
directions, to the ambassadors he sent to Naples 
to open a negotiation for the hand of Queen 
Joanna: “To mark and note well the age and 
stature of the said young queen, and the features 
of her body, the favor of her visage, the clearness 
of her skin, the color of her hair, to note well her 
eyes, brows, teeth, and lips, to mark well the 
fashion of her nose, specially to note her com- 
plexion, her arms, hands, fingers, neck, whether 
she have any sickness, deformity or blemish, and 
whether there appear any hair about her lips or 
not. Item, that they endeavor them to speak 
with the said young queen, fasting, and that she 
may tell unto them some matter at length, and 
to approach as near to her mouth as they hon- 
estly may, to the intent that they may feel the 
condition of her breath, whether it be sweet or 
not, and to mark at every time when they speak 
with her, if they feel any savor of spices, rose- 
water, or musk by the breath of her mouth or 
not. Item, to note the height of her stature, 
and to inquire whether she wear any slippers, 
and of what height her slippers be, to the intent 
they be not deceived in the very height and 
fashion of her; and if they may come to the 
sight of her slippers, then to note the fashion of 
her foot.”—Memorials of Henry V11. 
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RAILROADS IN ASIA. 


The great railway enterprises now in progress 
in Asia are gigantic projects. But there are rich 
and populous regions to be tapped; a trade 
famous from immemorial times for its precious 
and costly products to be secured, and powerful 
empires in competition for it. The ordinfry 
limits of the possible fade away while we look at 
the prospect One thing is certain, a new era is 
inaugurated in Asia. The caravan routes, over 
which the camel, mule and donkey have slowly 
toiled for almost forty centuries, will soon be re- 
placed by the railway and steam engine. Dis- 
tance and its consequence, infrequent intercourse, 
which have “ made enemies of nations,”’ will be 
annihilated. The Asiatic races will be made 
better acquainted with one another, and with 
Europe and America Knowledge will be dif- 
fused, thought awakened. A familiar acquain- 
tance with Christian lands, laws, homes, and the 
whole incomparably higher civilization of Christ- 
endom will exert a powerful influence in re- 
moulding and regenerating the political and so- 
cial condition of that ancient region where the 
career of humanity began, and whither it seems 
about to return, as if to carry back all that it has 
learned and gained in its wide wanderings and 
adventures, to decorate and enrich the old home- 
stead of the race —N. Y. Evening Post. 


TOM ROCKET. 


“Ir happened to be my father,” said the tall 
man in the chimney corner, “and that’s how I 
came to know all about it.” 

The chimney corner is that of the Rising San, 
a pleasant little roadside inn, about two miles 


from Northampton, and the tall man is the pres- 


ident of a bowling-club that met there, once & 
fortnight, principally to dine. The “ it,” of 
which the speaker’s relative was the hero, is 
the adventure which forms the subject of this 
narrative. 

The reason why we were listening to stories, 
instead of playing bowls, was simply this: One 
of the heaviest thunder-storms that I can remem- 
ber, broke over the Rising Sun that afternoon. 
All during dinner we could see great ragged, 
copper-colored clouds banking up against the 
wind, and the cloth was hardly off the table, 
when spit! spat! spat! against the diamond- 
shaped window-panes came a few heavy hail- 
stones, then came the lightning, then came the 
thunder, and then came the rain, as though it 
had not rained for ten years, and was determined 
to make up for lost time. So there was nothing 
for it but to sit still and amuse ourselves, as best 
we could, in doors ; and the conversation having 


turned upon travelling, and the dangers of the 


road before railways were invented, Mr. Josh 
Sandiger, our president, sitting and smoking his 
pipe in the chimney corner, volunteered to tell 
us a tale of those times, and said he, “It hap- 
pened to my father, and that’s how I came to 
know all about it.” 

I do not think you would like me to give you 
the story just as Mr. Josh gave it us; you might 
get vexed with his pipe. He always smoked a 
very long clay pipe, which seemed to require a 
great deal of management to get it to draw prop- 
erly. He never says more than about six words 
at a time; then he has a pull at his pipe, and 
goes on again, giving you a whiff of words, and 
then a whiff of smoke, whilst you are turning 
them over in your mind and wondering what is 
coming next. About every tenth whiff, he takes 
his pipe out of his mouth and looks gravely into 
the bowl; then he takes the tobacco-stopper, 
presses down the ashes carefully, and shakes 


them out on the hob ; then he looks into it again, | 


and, if it is all right, he dips the shank end into 
his brandy and water, looks into the bowl a third 
time, and gives it a rub with his cuff. Next, he 
opens his mouth wide, puts the sealing-wax end 
in, closes his lips upon it slowly, and then goes 
on again with his story, six words at a time as 
before. He is reckoned a very emphatic speaker 
in these parts, is our president. And so, of 
course, he is; but I must confess, out of his 
hearing, that all this fidgetting, the pauses and 
puffings, and stoppings and rubbings, and look- 
ings at nothing at all, in the middle of a story, 
irritate me sometimes to that degree that I feel 
inclined to run at him, knock his pipe out of his 
mouth, and shriek at him to get on faster—that 
Ido! 

It would be as well, perhaps, then, if I were to 
quote his own words as nearly as I can recollect 
them straight on, and put his pipe out. . 

My father (continued Mr. Josh) used often to 
say that he would like to see the man who could 
rob him upon the highway, and one fine Novem- 
ber evening he did see him. 

You young fellows who are accustomed to be 
whisked away a hundred miles between your 
breakfast and your dinner by an express-train, 
and grumble vastly if you are ten minutes behind 
time, don’t know much about what travelling 
was in 1795—cross country travelling ‘specially. 
Folks did not leave their homes then, if they 
could help it. It’s all very fine talk about the 
beauties of the country, and the delights of a 
change of scene, but when there are more high- 
waymen than scavengers or police about, the 
roads are not very charming, I can tell you. 
Why, it was a week’s journey from here to Lon- 
don and back, in those days! and if you got 
home with whole bones and a fall purse, you 
were not in a hurry to tempt Providence and Tom 
Rocket a second time. 

Tom Rocket was a highwayman. No one 
ever christened him Tom, and his father’s name 
was not Rocket. When he was tried for his life 
at Warwick Assizes, he was arraigned as Charles 
Jackson, and they were particular about names 
then. If you indicted a man as Jim, and his 
true name was Joe, he got off; and when the 
law was altered—so that they could set such er- 
rors right at the trial—people, leastwise lawyers, 
said that the British Constitution was being 


pulled up, root and branch. But that’s neither 
here nor there. 

I cannot tell you how it was that he came to 
be known as Tom Rocket, and if I could, it 
would not have anything to do with my story. 
For six years he was the most famous thief in the 
Midland counties, and for six years no one knew 
what he was like. He was a lazy fellow, was 


Tom ; he never came out except when there was 
a good prize to be picked up, and he had his 
scouts and his spies all over the place to give 
him information about booty, and to warn him 
of danger. Bat to judge by what people said, 
he was “‘on the road” at half a dozen different 
places at once every day of his life ; for you see 
when any one was robbed of his property, or 
found it convenient so to account for it, why he 
laid it upon Tom Rocket as a sort of excuse for 
giving it up easily, because, you see, no one 
thought of resisting Tom. So it was that all 
sorts of conflicting descriptions of his person got 
abroad. One said that he was an awfully tall 
man, and had a voice like thunder ; another that 
he was a mild little man, with black eyes and 
light bir. He was a fiery tat man, with blue 
eyes and black hair, with some; he had a jolly 
red face—he was as pale as death—his nose was 
Roman one day, Grecian or asnub the next. His 
dress was all the colors of the rainbow, and as 
for his horse !—that was of every shade and 
breed that was ever heard of, and of a good 
many more besides, that have yet to be found 
out. He wore a black half-mask, but somehow 
or other it was always obliging enough to slip 
off, so as to give each of his victims a full view 
of his face, only no two of them could ever 
agree as to what it was like. 

My father was a Gloucestershire man. He 
stood six feet three in his stockings, and meas- 
ured thirty-six inches across the chest. He could 
double up a half crown between his finger and 
thumb, and was as brave as alion. So, many a 
time and oft, when any one talked of the dangers 
of the road, he would set his great teeth together, 
shake his head, and say that he should like to 
see the man that could rob him on the highway ; 
and, as I said before, he did see him, and it was 
Tom Rocket. 

My father was a lawyer, and was, at the time 
I have mentioned, engaged in a great tithe 
cause that was to be tried at Warwick Spring 
Assizes. So, shortly before Christmas, he had 
to go over to look up the evidence. There was 
no cross-country coach, so he rode; and being, 
as I have said, a brave man, he rode alone. He 
transacted his business; and my poor mother 
being ill, and not liking to leave her alone longer 
than he could help, he set out to ride home again 
about half-past nine o'clock that same evening. 
It was as beautiful a winter’s night as ever you 
were outin. His nag was a first-rate hunter, as 
docile as a dog, and fit to carry even his weight 
over or past anything. He had a brace of ex- 
cellent pistols in his holsters; and he jogged 
along, humming a merry tune, neither thinking 
nor caring for any robber ander the sun. All of 
a sudden it struck him that the pretty barmaid 
of an inn just out of Warwick town, where he 
had stopped to have a girth that he had broken 
patched together, had been very busy with thore 
self same pistols ; and suspecting that she might 
have been tampering with them, he drew the 
charges and reloaded them carefully. This 
done, he jogged on again as before. 

He had ridden about ten miles, when he came 
to a wooden bridge that there was in those days 
over the Avon. Just beyond it rose a stiffish 
hill, at the top of which was a sudden bend in 
the road. Just as my father reached this turn, a 
masked horseman suddenly wheeled round upon 
him, and bade him “ Stand and deliver!’ It was 
Tom Rocket! Ina second my father’s pistols 
were out, cocked, and snapped within a yard of 
the highwayman’s chest ; but, one after the other, 
they missed fire! The pretty barmaid—a special 
favorite of Tom’s—was too sharp to rely upon 
the old dodge of drawing the balls, or damping 
the charge; she thrust a pin into each touch-hole, 
and then broke it short off. 

“ Any more ?” inquired Tom, as coolly as you 
please, when my father’s second pistol flashed in 
the pan. 

“Yes!” shouted my father, in a fury, “ one 
for you nob!” And seizing the weapon last 
used by the muzzle, he hurled it with all his 
might and main at Rocket’s head. Tom ducked, 
the pistol flew over the hedge, and my father, 
thrown out of balance by his exertion, lost his 
seat, and fell heavily on the grass by the road- 
side. In less time than it takes to say so, Tom 
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dismounted, seized my father by the collar, and 
presenting a pistol within an inch of his face as 
he lay, bade him be quiet, or it would be worse 
for him. 

“You've given me a deal of trouble,” said 
Tom, “se just hand over your purse without any 
more ado, or, by ——, I'll send a ballet through 
your skull—just there!” And he laid the cold 
muzzle of the pistol on my father’s forehead just 
between his eyes. 

It is bad enough to have to look down the 
barrel of loaded fire-arms upon full cock, with a 
highwayman’s finger upon the trigger; but to 
have the cold muzzle pressed slowly upon your 
head—ugh !—it makes me creep to think of it. 
My tather made a virtue of necessity, and quietly 
gave up his purse. 

“Much good may it do you,” he said; ‘for 
there’s only three-and-sixpence in it.” 

“Now for your pocket-book,” said Tom, not 
heeding him. 

“ Pocket-book ?”’ inquired my father, turning a 
little pale. 

“Ay, pocket-book !” Tom repeated ; “a thick, 
black one ; it is inthe left-hand pocket of your 
riding-coat ”’ 

“ Here it is,” said my father; “‘ you know so 
much about it, that perhaps you can tell what its 
contents are worth?” ' 

“T’ll see,” Tom replied, quietly taking out and 
unfolding half a dozen legal-looking documents. 

“ They are law-papers—not worth a rush to 
you or any one else,” said my father. 

“Then,” Tom replied, “I may tear them up,” 
and he made as though he would do so. 

“Hold! on your life!” my father shouted, 
struggling hard, but in vain, to rise. 

“OQ, they are worth something, then,” said 
Tom, with a grin. 

“Tt would take a deal of trouble to make them 
out again,” my father replied, sulkily—‘ that’s 
all.” 

“ How much trouble?” Tom inquired, with a 
meaning look. 

“ Well,” my father answered, “I suppose I 
know what you are driving at. Hand me them 
back and let me go, and I promise to send youa 
hundred pounds when and where you please.” 

“You know very well that these papers are 
worth more than a hundred.” 

“A hundred and fifty, then,” said my father. 

“Go on,” said Tom. 

“T tell you what it is, you scoundrel,” cried 
my father, “I'll stake five hundred against them, 
if you’ll loose your hold, and fight me fairly 
for it.” 

Tom only chuckled. 

“ Why, what a ninny you must take me for,” 
he said. “ Why should I bother myself fighting 
for what I even get without ?” 

“ You’re a cur, that’s what you are,” my father 
shouted, in a fury. 

“ Don’t be cross,” said Tom, “ it don’t become 
you to look red in the face. Now attend to me,” 
he continued, in an altered tone, “do you see 
that bridge? Well! There’s a heap of stones 
in the centre, isn’t there? Very well! If you 
will place five hundred guineas in gold, in abag, 
amongst those stones, at twelve o’clock at night 
this day week, you shall find your pocket-book 
and all its contents in the same place two hours 
afterwards.” 

“ How am I to know that you will keep your 
word *” my father replied, a little softened by,the 
hope of regaining, even at so heavy a price, the 
papers that were invaluable to him. 

“I’m Tom Rocket,” replied the robber, secur- 
ing the pocket-buok upon his person, “ and what 
I mean I say, and what I say I stick to. Now 
get up, and mind,” he added, as my father sprang 
to his feet, “‘ my pistols don’t miss fire.” 

“T shall live to see you hanged,” my father 
muttered, adjusting his disordered dress. 

“ Shall I help you to catch your horse?” Tom 
asked, politely. 

“T'll never rest till I lodge you in a jail,” said 
my father, savagely. 

“Give my compliments to your wife,” said 
Tom, mounting his horse. 

“Confound your impudence,” howled my 

father. 
“ Good-night,” said Tom, with a wave of his 
hand, and tarning sharp round, he jumped his 
horse over the fence, and was out of sight in a 
moment. 

It was not quite fair of my father, I must own 
(Mr. Josh continued, after a pause), bat he de- 
termined to set a trap for Tom Rocket, baited 
with the five hundred guineas, at the bridge. He 
posted up to London, saw Bradshaw, a famous 


Bow-Street runner, and arranged that he and his 
men should come down, and help to catch Tom ; 
but, just at the last moment, Bradshaw was de- 
tained upon some important government trial, 
and so another runner, Fraser,a no less cele- 


brated officer, took his place. 
It was settled that the ranning should come by 


different roads, and all meet at a wayside inn 
about five miles from the bridge, at eight o’clock 
P. M. on the day my father’s pocket-book was to 
be returned. An hour afterwards they were to 
join him on the road, three miles further on. 
Their object, you see, in taking this roundabout 
course, was to baffle Tom's spies and accom- 
plices, and to get securely hid about the ap- 
pointed spot long before the appointed time. 

My father was a little late at the place of meet- 
ing ; when he arrived there he could see no one 
about, except a loutish-looking countryman in a 
smock-frock, who was swinging on a gate hard 
by. 
“Good noight, maister,” said the yokel. 

“ Goed night to you,” replied my father. 

“Can ye tell me who this yer letter’s for,” said 
the yokel, producing a folded paper. 

My father saw in a moment that it was his own 
letter to Bradshaw. 

“Where did you get that ?’’ he said, quickly. 

“Ah!” replied the yokel, replacing it in his 
pocket, “‘that ud be tellins. Be yer expecting 
anybody ?” 

“ What’s that’s to you ?” said my father. 

“O, nought,” said the yokel, “only a gentle- 
man from London—” 

“Ha!” cried my father, “‘ what gentleman ?”’ 

“ Willa name beginning with F. suit you?” 
asked the yokel. 

“Fraser?” The name fell involuntarily from 
my father’s lips. 

“ That’s the name,” replied the yokel, jumping 
down from his seat, and changing his tone and 
manner in a moment. “I'm Fraser, sir, and 
you’re Mr. Sandiger, as has been robbed of a 
pocket-book containing waluable papers; and 
we're going to catch Tom Rocket as has got it— 
that’s our game, sir. All right, sir; and now to 
business.” 

“ But where are your men?” my father asked, 
when Fraser had explained the reason for his 
disguise. 

“ All right again, sir,” said the runner, “ they 
will joinus We have not much time to lose, so 
please lead the way.” 

So my father led the way, followed by Fraser ; 
and by the time that they came in sight of the 
bridge, they had been joined by tour London 
officers, in different disguises, and from different 
directions. One appeared as a tramp, one as a 
pedlar, another as a gentleman’s servant leading 
a horse, and the fourth as a soldier. No one 
could have guessed that they had met before, much 
less that they were engaged together in a pre- 
concerted scheme. My father gave Fraser great 
credit for the dexterous way in which he had col- 
lected his forces. 

The bridge upon which the money was to be 
placed, consisted of two arches across the river, 
and was joined on either side by a long sort of 
causeway, built upon piles over meadows that in 
the winter time were generally covered with wa- 
ter. It so happened that the very next morning 
after the robbery heavy rains set in, and soon the 
floods were out, so that there was no way of get- 
ting on the bridge but by going along the cause- 
way, which extendegpa distance of a hundred 
yards, sloping down gradually to the road, on 
each side of the river. The causeway was built 
of wood. At some places the earth was covered 
with earth and stones, but at others the roadway 
had worn out, and they were bare, so that any 
one looking up from underneath, could see who 
was passing overhead. Mr. Fraser’s sharp eye 
took in the position ina moment. He got two 
hurdles out of afield close by, and with some rope, 
that he had brought for another purpose, fastened 
them to the piles, so that they hung like shelves 
between the roadway and the flood, one on each 
side of the bridge, and about twenty yards from 
it. This was his plan: two of his men were to 
lie hidden on each hurdle, whilst he and my 
father, in a boat that was concealed beneath the 
main arch of the bridge, unseen themselves, could 
watch the heap of stones where the money was 
to be placed, and the stolen pocket-book left in 
exchange for it. As soon as Tom Rocket, or any 
of his friends, removed the bag in which the gold 
was packed, Fraser was to whistle, and his men 
were to climb from their hiding-places, and secure 
whoever it might be. If he leaped over the rail- 
ing of the causeway, and took to the water, 


there was the boat in which to follow and cap- 
ture him. 

Mr. Fraser was very particular to practise his 
allies in springing quickly from their place of 
concealment, and in impressing upon them and 


my father the necessity of all acting together, 
keeping careful watch and strict silence. “And 


now, sir,” he said to my father, as a distant clock 
chimed a quarter to twelve, “it’s time to get to 
our places and to bait the trap, so please to hand 
me the bag that I may mark it, and some-ef the 
coins, so as to be able to identify them at the 
trial.” He had made up his mind, you see, to 
nail Master Tom this time. 

My father gave him the bag, saw him write 
upon it, and make some scratches on about a 
dozen of the guineas, and then my father let him- 
self down into the boat, in which he was imme- 
diately joined by the runner. 

“It’s all right,” said Fraser in a low tone. 

“ Do you think he will come ?” whispered my 
father. 

“ Certain,” replied Fraser, “ but, hush! we 
must not talk, time’s up.” 

For three mortal hours did my father sit in that 
boat, and the runners ‘lay stretched out on the 
broad of their backs upon those hurdles, watch- 
ing for Tom Rocket to come for his money ; and 
for three mortal hours not a soul approached the 
bridge, not a sound but the wash of the swollen 
river was heard. By the time that the clock 
struck three, my father, who had been nodding 
for the last twenty minutes, fell fast asleep as he 
sat covered up in his cloak, for it was a bitter 
cold night ; but was very speedily aroused by 
hearing Fraser cry out that they were adrift. 

Adrift they were, sure enough. The rope that 
held them had been chafed against the sharp 
corner of a pile (so Mr. Fraser explained) till it 
broke, and away went the boat, whirling round 
and round in the eddies of the river, fit to make 
any one giddy. So strong was the stream, that 
they were carried a mile and a half down it, be- 
fore they could get ashore. My father was for 
returning directly to the bridge, and so was 
Fraser ; but, somehow or other, they lost each 
other in the dark; and when my father arrived 
there, having run nearly all the way, he found to 
his great surprise that the officers had left. He 
rushed to the heap of stones, and there the first 
thing that caught his eye was his pocket-book— 
the money was gone! O, how he did swear! 

Determining to have it out with the runners 
for deserting their posts, he hurried on to the 
inn where they had met, and were to pass the 
night. He knocked at the door. No answer. 
He knock again, louder. No answer. He was 
not in the very best of tempers, as you may 
guess; so he gave the door a big kick. In it 
flew ; and a sight met his view that fairly took 
away his breath. Tied into five chairs, hand and 
foot, trussed up like so many Christmas turkeys, 
with five gags in their five mouths, and their five 
pair of eyes glaring at him, owlishly, sat the real 
Mr. Fraser and his four Bow Street runners. 
Tom Rocket had managed the business at the 
bridge himself! 

How he managed to get scent of the plot, and 
to seize the officers, all together, just at the nick 
of time, my father never could find out, and no 
one knows to this day. 

Upon examining his pocket-book, my father 
found all his documents, and a paper on which 
was written these words : 

these writings, I could have 
ruined you. In doing so, I should have injured 
your client, whom I respect. For his sake 1 keep 
my word, though you have me false. 

‘om Rocker.” 

Here Mr. Josh paused, and smoked for some 
time in silence. 

“ And what became of Tom?” asked one of 
the company. 

“ Weil,” replied Mr. Josh, “ after having been 
tried three times, and getting off upon some law 
quibble on each occasion, he—who had robbed 
the worth of thousands of pounds, and escaped 
—was executed at Nottingham for stealing an 
old bridle! And now I’ve done, gentlemen all. 
I looks to—wards you.” 

So our worthy president “looked to—wards 
us,” and finished his brandy and water at a gulp. 
Then, finding that the rain had given over, we 
thanked him for his story, and all adjourned to 
the bowling-green. 


A WOOD. 


This wood I’ve entered oft, when all in sheen 

The princely Morning walks o’er diamond dews; 

And still have lingered till the vain young Night 

Trembies o’er her own beauty in the sea. 
ALEXANDER 


SILVER AND ITs USES. 

This metal possesses great inte Its frequent 
mention in the Scriptures indicates its ancient 
use and application as money. Itis one of those 
metals which the alchemists of old termed “ no- 
ble” metals, because they found that it could 
not be rusted ; moreover, they could not dissolve 


it in any menstraum they possessed. Fire only 
made it brighter. Allusion is made to this fact 
in the book of Job, to illustrate the triumph of a 

heart over misfortune. Silver is found in 
all parts of the world, and England yields its 
share. Bishop Watson, one of our early chem- 
ical writers, says that the silver which was pro- 
cured from the mines in Cardiganshire, by Sir 
Hugh Myddleton, amounting to 20001. value 
per month, enabled him to construct that valu- 
able work which we call the New River, for the 
purpose of supplying a portion of London with 
water. The bishop also mentions that a mint 
was established at Aberystwith for coining silver. 
In the English mixed 
with lead, from which it is a 
simple process. The mixed metal is melted ines 
iron pot, and is then allowed to cool. The sil- 
ver “ sets” before the lead, and is then separated 
by simply straining it through a colander. Sil- 
ver can be beaten out into leaves so thin that one 
grain of it can be made to cover a surface of 
more than 50 square inches. Wire can also be 
drawn from it finer than a human hair. In these 
respects it has a nearer resemblance to gold than 
any other metal. With the mechanical proper- 
ties of silver most readers are pretty well ac- 
quainted ; but as very little is known of its 
chemical qualities, it may be well to mention 
them. Silver has, as it were, a determination 
to exist in no other form than in the metallic 
state in which we generally see it; and al- 
though the chemist may dissolve it, and over- 
come its mobility, yet it is so prone to assume 
its natural state that even light will re- 
store it to its pristine beauty. It is here that 
chemistry shows its great power in adapting a 
peculiar property of a material to some use in the 
arts and manufactures. So we see that silver is 
the main instrament in the photographic art. 
Silver is dissolved, some salt is added, you look 
at it, and the result is that your shadow is there 
indelibly printed. The poets may well liken soft 
flowing rivers to “silver threads covering the 
green velvet of the earth ;” but such types are 
prosy compared with the painting after life pro- 
duced by a sunbeam on a fabric imbued with sil- 
ver. Again, how carefully the good housewife 
marks her linen! She well knows how itis thus 
preserved for her own use, but perhaps is not 
aware of the fact that the indelible ink is nothi 
more than the solution of a 3d. piece, for whi 
she willingly pays 1s. Sometimes a little fungus 
takes up its abode on the haman skin ; it grows 
very fast, but does not cause much pain ; neverthe- 
less itis so insidious that if not carefully watched 
it would destroy life. The doctor comes, he rubs 
over with a little caustic, and health is restored. 
This caustic is called nitrate of silver. 


A RUSSIAN LADY. 

We were now on board the ag proceed- 
ing from the Neva to Peterhof. Nothing re- 
mained of the clamor that had been, but the low 
mumbling of a knot of naval courtiers near the 
wheel, who, alike indifferent to the i 
elements, the —— boat, or the creature am 
ferings around them, continued their discourse 
in broken phrases, between long-drawn whiffs of 
Jewcoff’s “superlatives,” for which privilege 
they had preferred paying a two-shilling fare in 
our steamer to a assage in a crown boat, 
where smoking is prohibited. To some such 
weighty consideration we were probably indebted 
for the company of a lovely woman who sat op- 
posite to us, and whose Madonna-like counten- 
ance I had been intently admiring for some time ; 
for, thrusting a small, delicately-gloved hand in- 
to the pocket of her cashmere morning-dress, she 
pulled out an embroidered case, from whence 
leisurely selecting a pa , she shut it with a 
loud snap, and returned it to her pocket, looking 
round meanwhile as if in search of something, 
which in my ignorance, I supposed to be some 
rough surface, whereon to rub a lucifer; but one 
of the naval smokers, before alluded to, better 
acquainted with the nature of the difficulty, gal- 
lantly approached her, and proffered the hghted 
end of his cigar. The lady rose, their 
drew near, she obtained a light, and gracefull 
thanked him ; he bowed, and they both praca 
their seats, she—the beautiful onna !—sat 
there puffiing away most manfully, her elbow 
over the side, and her legs across. My friends 
informed me that she was really a woman of some 
consequence, married to a man of high rank, and 
the mother of several children ; and furthermore, 
that she was a capital “ whip’’—a very uncom- 
mon accomplishment for this ot the world, 
“fast” ladies of this genus being rare in Russia 
—that she was not an indifferent swearer, and 
that she smoked green tea.—Siz Years’ Travel 
in Russia. 


+> 


HABIT. 

Habit uniformly and constantly strengthens 
all our active poe. Maced whatever we do often 
we become more and more apt to do. A snuff 
taker begins with a pinch of snuff per day and 
ends with a pound or two — month. Swear- 
ing begins in anger; it ends by mingling itself 
with ordinary conversation. Such like instances 
are of too common notoriety to need that they be 
to do the thi ev increasing 
pleasure from tt the blunted 
sensibility of the bodily organ diminished, and 
the desire is i though the gratification 
is 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THAT NIGHT. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


The moon was up, and [ thanked God for that ;— 
The moon was up and falling bright upon the floor, 
And, now I think of it, the breeze 
Rippled the glossy woodbine at the door. 


And down upon the gravelled path the shadows fell, 
Like clotted spots between the tangled green ; 
And flowers, like quivering, human lips, 
Moved at the dim old window screen. 


And up the tented sky a white cloud ran. 

Flecked here and there by drops of golden light, 
And everywhere, 0 heart, 0 heart of mine, 

There was a stillness, like eternal night! 


A white face, O my God, so deadly white! 
Was all I had of life or hope that night; 
A white face lying still and cold, 
Its marble eyes shut close and tight! 


But I was strong, and I could, with my prayers, 
Touch the great Father's heart with pity, so I said, 
My love could cope with His, and with it 
I could win to life my worshipped dead. 


My idol shouid not die! My God should hear! 
And breathing on the lips and eyes of death, 
I cursed the power that made my fate so hard— 
That lent me, for an hour, my fleeting breath! 


But that was years ago;—and now, to-night, 
The moon tells the sad story o'er again, 

And my heart,—well, I will nct speak of that— 
But some there are who know a deal of pain. 


Just over there—you see the shadows fall, 
Between the willow and the garden gate,— 

There is a grave ;—I was not made so lone; 
For every heart I’m sure God sends a mate. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


MISS BETTY’S PICTURES. 


BY EVA MILFORD. 


Wuen I was a child, and still lived in the 
dear old seashore town which I may never see 
again, my daily walk to school led me by a large 
isolated house, known as Miss Betty Leeming’s, 
and inhabited only by that lady and one old 
negro woman-servant. Various circumstances 
combined to invest this old house, at least to my 
childish mind, with mysterious and even awful 
attributes. Its gloomy exterior, where the blinds 
remained always closed except in Miss Betty’s 
own chamber, the deadly hush which seemed to 
pervade even the air about it, the age and color 
of the solitary servant, who was never seen ex- 
cept when she glided out at twilight, to supply 
the small household’s daily wants, but chiefly 
the never-failing sight which morning and eve- 
ning met the timid glance which I ventured to 
raise as I hurried by. This was the figure of 
Miss Betty herself, which was plainly discerni- 
ble through the low windows of her chamber, as 
she slowly paced up and down, always clothed 
in white, and always wringing her hands with .a 
monotonous yet convulsive movement—some- 
times in summer, when the windows were open, 
I could distinguish the low murmur of her voice, 
and once or twice creeping along close beneath 
the garden fence with its hedge of dusty lilacs, I 
made out the words : 

dear! O, dear!” 

Words simple, even puerile in themselves, but 
uttered in such a tone of anguish, and ever-new 
despair, that I never crept away from beneath 
the dusty hedge, but with tears and sobs. 

I was myself an orphan, and not very happy 
in my uncle’s house; my stirring aunt had no 
children, and kept no servants, so there seemed 
to be no one of whom I liked to ask Miss Bet- 
ty Leeming’s story. Once I mentioned her to 
Alice, my favorite playmate, but she said con- 
temptuously : 

“Pho, she’s an old crazy woman—nobody 
cares anything for her—the boys say they'd fire 
stones at the windows, only for the old black 
thing who lives with her—she’s a witch, and 
could kill you any minute, just as casy !” 

I changed the subject, for I felt that Alice was 
taking but a vulgar and outside view of the sub- 
ject, and I would not have my childish dreams 
disturbed, either with regard to her own charac- 
ter, or Miss Betty's history. 

That night, however, I sat beside the window 
of my little bedroom, revolving a daring scheme, 
and when at last I quictly undressed by moon- 
light, I had resolved upon its accomplishment. 
I did not pause as I passed the old house next 
day, and hardly looked at it—I felt as if I must 
hoard my strength, and stifle my emotions to 
support me when the time should come. 


The moment that school was dismissed in the 
afternoon, I hurried away, not heeding the-vari- 
ous invitations of my playmates, and seeking 
certain well known nooks of wood and meadow, 
had soon collected a really beautiful bouquet of 
wild flowers, mingled with some long stems of 
wood strawberries, whose sweet musky odor 
mingled deliciously with the more delicate 
flower perfumes. With this in my hand, I hur- 
ried on, nor paused until with dizzy eyes and 
chokingly pulsating heart, I stood upon the 
threshOTd of Miss Betty’s door, and raising the 
heavy iron knocker, woke the long sleeping 
echoes of Miss Betty’s house. 

Long silence followed my first summons, but 
mine was one of those timid natures, which once 
aroused, will*dare all and do all, but never re- 
treat. I knocked again, more loudly, more reso- 
lutely—a few moments, and the door opened, 
slowly and groanfully—like the door of a long- 
closed tomb. 

It was the old negress, as I had expected, who 
stood and glared silently and irresolutely at me. 
I did not wait for her to speak, but hurried on : 

“Here are some flowers for Miss Betty—I 
think she will like them—may I carry them up ?” 

The old woman paused—peered earnestly into 
the little pale face before her, and finally, with- 
out speaking, took me by the arm, and drew me 
in, closing and barring the door behind me. 

I shivered all over—would she kill me and 
throw me in the well, like little Sir Hugh and the 
Jew’s daughter, which my aunt used to sing ?— 
I did not know, but followed resolutely as she 
led me through the long, dark entry to a small 
side-staircase; up this we groped, and then 
paused until the groping hand of the old woman 
fell upon the latch of a door, which she opened ; 
then my heart gave a great throb of relief, for it 
was really Miss Betty’s chamber, and there, 
dressed in her loose white robe, paced Miss Bet- 
ty up and down, up and down, still wringing 
her hands, and moaning over and over: 

“O, dear! O, dear!” 

She did not look at us until the old woman 
hobbled up to her, and laying'a-hand upon her 
shoulder, said : 

“Bucra picininny bring lilly posie to Missy— 
look, honey-plum, see de pitty posie.” 

It is impossible to describe the coaxing 
pleading tone of the old woman’s voice, as she 
thus addressed the wan worn woman before her. 
Evidently to her, instead of a middle-aged heart- 
broken woman, Miss Betty was a suffering child, 
who must be coaxed and petted, that she might 
forget her little sorrows. Thetears rushed to my 
eyes—I longed, child that I was, to change 
places with Miss Betty, and give all to be thus 
loved and cared for. 

Miss Betty paused in her walk, took the 
flowers, gazed at them eagerly, inhaled their fra- 
grance, and then throwing them down, covered 
her face, and burst into a wild fit of crying. 


I shrunk back frightened, and stood irresolute, 
while the woman lifting the slight figure of her 
mistress, laid her upon the bed, and taking from 
a drawer some aromatic vinegar, bathed her fore- 
head and temples. 

Presently the invalid became more quiet, al- 
though she still wept silently, and my eyes wan- 
dered from her to the mysterious chamber in 
which I found myself. It was a large, low room, 
with an uncarpeted floor, and rich old mahogany 
furniture; what however particularly attracted 
me were the pictures. These were five in num- 
ber, evidently portraits, and the idea at once oc- 
curred even to my inexperienced mind, that they 
were members of one family. 

One was a gentleman, dressed in a flowing 
robe of Indian silk, such as I remembered my 
aunt to have shown one day to a visitor, as be- 
longing to my grandfather. In one hand he 
held an open letter, with a finger of the other 
pointing to it, while his dark serious eyes seemed 
fixed so intently upon my face, that I felt as if I 
were the person whose attention he had been 
waiting all these years to attract to that now il- 
legible line. Opposite, hung the picture of a la- 
dy whom I at once decided must be his wife. She 
had a sweet and pensive face, somewhat delicate 
and languid too, as if she did not feel very 
strong. She was dressed in a soft, smoke color- 
ed silk dress, with a gauzy scarf about her should- 
ers ; in her hair, and on her neck and arms, were 
ornaments of pearl and opal which I remember 
thinking well suited to her fragile loveliness, al- 
though I did not then know either the names of 
the gems, or why they suited me so well in the 
picture. 

The next portrait was that of a young man 


about twenty years old I should judge from rec- 
ollection. He looked very much like his father, 
except that his face wore an eager, impatient 
look, as if life held out so many pleasures to him 
that he could hardly bear to wait long enough to 
have his picture painted. In one hand he held 
a wide brimmed hat, and a riding-whip, while 
the other rested on the head of a great dog, who 
looked eagerly up in his face. 

Next.to this young gentleman’s portrait, hung 
that of his sister, an exquisitely lovely young 
girl, about sixteen, but already dressed in her 
bridal robes. Among her dark curls were twined 
orange flowers and buds, which drooping down 
were lost upon the whiteness of her pearly neck 
and shoulders; besides the flowers, she wore no 
ornaments except the lace which flowed as a veil 
behind her back, and draped with its soft folds 
the round white arms and little hands which lay 
clasped upon her lap. She was seated in a gar- 
den chair, and from the pale tree above her head 
hung great festoons of gorgeous flowers which 
years after I recognized as passion-flowers. The 
eyes were downcast, but their darkness wa8 visible 
through the transparent lids, and the black lashes 
showed upon the pale clear cheek. About the 
little rosy mouth played a half smile of bashful 
pleasure, and the skillful painter had thrown over 
the whole figure just the air of pretty conscious- 
ness which one can imagine in a young girl, 
wearing her bridal dress, though not yet a 
bride. 

The last picture hung over the bed, as if Miss 
Betty did not care to look at it so much as the 
others, and yet it was very pretty, representing a 
little child with merry eyes and laughing, golden 
hair, seated upon the grass, the lap of her little 
white frock filled with bright flowers, among 
which her little fat hands were plunged, while 
her eyes were raised to a great orange which was 
held just within her reach, by g black woman 
who laughed from every one of her white teeth, 
and from every fold of Jagr gay tdrban. 


It may seem to somé*peérsons unnatural that I 
should notice so many little particulars in these 
five pictures, and be able to describe them so 
minutely after these many years, but I was a 
quiet and observant child, thoughtful beyond my 
age, and was often storing up food for memory, 
while those about me thought me engrossed in 
play, or too young to understand what was going 
on. Besides, this was not the only interview 
which I had with Miss Betty’s pictures. 

Ihad just concluded this first examination, 
and was turning to begin again, when the negro 
woman (whose name I afterwards found to be 
Judith, or as Miss Betty always called her Mam- 
ma Jady), turned round from the bed where her 
mistress was now sleeping, and coming towards 
the door, seized me by the arm and hurried me 
out before her, nor did she pause to speak till she 
had put me out the front door, and was closing 
it behind me; opening it a little way, just as I 
thought it shut, she put out a skinny hand, and 
patting me gently on the head, muttered in her 
hoarse voice : 

“Good picaninny—maum tank picaninny, but 
dont’ee ever come here again—make poor lily 
Missy cry, see de posies dat she use ’a pick.” 

The door closed, and I hurried home, my 
heart beating proudly with the consciousness of 
having successfully achieved a perilous enterprise, 
and come safely out of unknown dangers. 

Although longing to see and know more of 
Miss Betty and her pictures, I did not think of 
again intruding after Mau™h Judy’s injunction, 
until one day, about a fortnight after my visit, 
as I walked slowly by the house, looking eagerly 
up, in hopes of seeing Miss Betty, which I had 
not done for some days, the door slowly opened, 
and old Judy’s dark and withered face appeared 
in the aperture. She silently beckoned to me, 
and without hesitation I obeyed the summons. 
Once inside the house, with the door locked, the 
negress breathed more freely, and patting me 
again upon the head, said sadly : 

“ Lily missy berry tic—drefful weakly, chile— 
*pec she wont nebber git ober dat ar fright—wants 
to see bucra picaninny dat bring her posies— 
must n’t talkee much—she so berry weak.” 

“No, ma’am,” replied I timidly to this cau- 
tion, and we again climbed the dark and narrow 
stair-case, and opening the door, Judith admitted 
me to the chamber of the pictures, where Miss 
Betty lay in bed. She looked paler and weaker 
than she had done when I saw her before, but 
her eyes had a softer and quieter look, and when 
she saw me she smiled a little, which I had nev- 
er seen her do before. 

“ Come here, little girl!” said she, putting out 


her thin white hand, and taking mine; “I thank 
you very much for bringing me the flowers—they 
have made a great change in my life—what is 
your name, dear?” 

“Salome, ma’am,” replied I, timidly. 

“ That is rather a sad name, but you do not 
look like a very merry child—perhaps it suits you 
as a blither one would do. Will you stay with me 
a little while this morning?” 

“Thank you, ma’am,I should like to very 
much,” said I, mentally resolving to risk the 
“tardy mark” and the loss of my “nooning” 
for the sake of seeing a little more of Miss 
Betty. 

“ That is right,” said she, smiling again. “ It 
is long since I spoke to any one but poor maum, 
who has been faithful to me through all, and I 
should like to talk a little to-day.” 

“Would you please then, ma’am, to tell me a 
little about the pretty pictures here?” asked I, 
quickly, forgetting in my eagerness, not only my 
own natural reserve, but the caution impressed 
upon me by maum Judy (who had not entered 
the chamber with me, being probably detained 
by some domestic duty). 

Miss Betty did not answer me for a moment 
or two, but her eyes wandering from my face, 
visited each picture in succession, filling the while 
with tears, and her hands slowly folding together, 
began the old motion, and her pale lips softly 
whispered : 

dear! O, dear!” 

I was quite still and silent, fearing lest I had 
been the means of making the poor lady worse 
in body and mind, but after a little while she 
looked at me again, wiped her eyes, and said 
kindly : 

“Yes, Salome, I will tell you about them, for 
I think about them always, and it will be no 
worse to speak. That gentleman was my father, 
that lady my mother, that, my only sister, that, 
my brother, and the picture above my head which 
I cannot see, is myself, and maum Jady, who 
was then, as now, my kind and faithful nurse. 

“IT was born in one of the West India islands, 
where my father had gone from here some years 
before. My first memories are of such flowers 
and fruits as you see there, and of all the beau- 
ties of the tropics. These p-ctures were painted 
by an artist whom my father brought from one 
of the great cities, on the occasion of my sister’s 
marriage. I remember her, just as she looked 
then—I remember the gay wedding, and how we 
all cried when she went away—after that, I re- 
member nothing for some time—I was but a lit- 
tle child—but I know she was there the dreadful 
night, she and her baby. I suppose she had 
come on a visit, or perhaps to live—but she was 
there. That night—I was in bed, and was wak- 
ened suddenly by my pale beautiful mama, 
who snatched me up, and held me close to her 
breast, while her hot tears rained down on my 
head. She ran with me into her room, and 
crouched down behind the bed, still sobbing, but 
warning me to be quiet. Presently there was a 
great noise outside, and a crowd of servants 
rushed into the room—they were all field hands, 
and I did not know any of them,—the house 
servants loved us all, and would not join. They 
soon found us, but when they seized my mother 
she did not stir—I do not know if she was faint- 
ed or dead—I hope she was dead. One man 
took her, and another me, and carried us to the 
great saloon. There was my father, pale and 
bloody, tied foot and head to a marble statue. 
He looked weak, but brave as ever—if he had been 
free and had a weapon, he would have driven 
them all before him, even then. My brother lay 
upon a couch, dreadfully wounded, and breath- 
ing slow and hard—my sister with her baby in 
her arms, stood between two fierce looking ne- 
groes—I think her wits were gone, for she smiled 
as she looked about her, and cooed to little Lota 
when she held up her hand. 

“The slaves whispered together, and then one 
—he did not belong to our plantation, I am sure 
—stepped out trom among them, and asked my 
father something which made him very angry— 
I do not know, but suppose he offered to spare 
his life on some disgraceful terms, for father said 
very loud and quickly : 

“*No, villain! The only mercy I ask is, that 
I may see my wife and daughter dead before me.’ 

“The great black made no answer, but swing- 
ing the hatchet which he held, round his own 
head, buried it in my father’s forehead. 

“I saw them all die, O, child, I saw it all! 
The little baby lay upon the hearth, his mother 
beside him—my brave, noble brother, my moth- 
er—all murdend—all! They would have seized 
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me, but maum Judy snatched me from the man 
who held me, and hurried me away. I was 
saved, but I suppose the terrible shock had scat- 
tered my senses, for I was a child then, and now 
my hair is turning gray, but I remember nothing 
since, till the flowers that you brought me—my 
life ended there. 

“ Maum brought me to this country, she says, 
and to some of my mother’s friends—finally we 
came here; they recovered some of my father’s 
property, among the rest these pictures, and they 
have been for years my world—they and this old 
house, which was my mother’s home.” 

Miss Betty paused, breathless and pale. I was 
crying so much that I could not speak, but I 
kissed the white hand which lay outside the bed 
—kissed it again and again. Miss Betty did not 
cry, or speak, but I think it would have been 
better if she had—she was so very white and 
still. So we sat, motionless and silent in the 
solemn room, until maum Judy came softly in 
to look after her nursling. Stealing up to the 
bed she bent over, evidently expecting to find 
Miss Betty asleep, but as soon as she saw the 
white face, and dim, languid eyes, she turned to 
me almost fiercely : 

“Go ’way, bad picaninny—go right ’way. 
Did n’t me tell’ee no talkee much, no let lily 
Missy talkee?—now here she all gone—clean 
tuckered out. Go long wid you!” 

Frightened and unhappy, I crept to the door, 
venturing only to pause and press one more kiss 
on the beautiful pale hand, which did not move 
in response, then I opened very softly the door, 
and stole down the dark stairs to the gloomy hall 
beneath. It was almost more than my little fin- 
gers could accomplish to withdraw those ponder- 
ous bolts, but I labored eagerly upon them for 
there was something in the air of the old house 
which hung upon me like a night-mare, and I felt 
so intense a longing to escape into the fresh, free 
air, that I believe I should have made my way 
through the solid door rather than to remain 
within it. This feeling, however, gradually wore 
away, and after a few days, I used to look up at 
the old house as longingly as ever, but I never 
saw either Miss Betty or her pictures again. 

A month later, and one Sunday evening the 
church bell tolled solemnly and slow. My aunt 
listened quietly, and said : : 

“That’s for poor Miss Betty Leeming—her 
troubles are over at last, thank God.” 


LECTURERS AND LECTURING. 

The Providence Journal in some observations 
upon “Lecturers and Lecturing,” says—‘‘ To 
succeed and survive he (the lecturer) must not 
only have intellectual gifts, but he must have 
powers of physical endurance, which may well 
excite our admiration. If he is one of the ‘fifty 
dollars and expenses paid’ class, to whose ranks 
the volunteer neophytes are ever aspiring, he 
must have a nervous system which enables him 
to thrill an audience with his pathos, and yet to 
travel day after day without the luxury of a bed, 
without the privilege of Swallowing deliberately 
a digestible meal, or of escaping the salutations 

f ro innumerable t men with which our 
towns abound. If he belongs to that worthy 
class who have their reputations to achieve, and 
who figure before the young men and maidens of 
the rural districts, ‘for nothing and expenses 
paid by a contribution,’ he must have the con- 
stitution of an Esquimaux, to go, heated by the 
over loaded stove and the excitement of his ora- 

into rooms which have not been opened for 
months, which have an unmistakable sepulchral 
odor, and there to pass the night in taking the 
accumulated frosts of half a winter out of the 
high ‘ spare bed.’ ” 


A MAN-HUNT IN AUSTRALIA. 

I met with a squatter at Melbourne soon after 
my arrival there, who deliberately confessed to 
having joined, on several occasions, a mounted 
party for hunting “the blacks,” partly for the 
sport of the thing, partly to rid the district of 

m. This hunting consisted in shooting as 
many of them as their shots could overtake ; 
men, women, and children were indiscriminately 
murdered by those demons on horseback, and 
their bodies left to lie where they had fallen be- 
neath the silent heaven. ‘ We sometimes used 
to shoot a dozen or two before breakfast,” was 
one memorable confession of the squatter allad- 
ed to; “but even that didn’t keep them away ; 
they’d come in the night, and if there was any- 
thing they could lay their hands on, they’d plan- 
der it; so, said J, wait a bit, my boys, and I just 

isoned a carcass or two with stock arsenic, and 
had them left out for the gentry whenever they 
were likely to pass ; that dose, two or three times, 
rid 


ded them off better than anything else.”— 
Cornwallis. 


All the tears under heaven would not float 
an eight by ten afiliction, to say nothing of 
more weighty ones. If misfortune approaches 
you, meet it with resolution. If there is any 
weeping to be done, let it be done by the turtle 
dove and willows. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


Half an Hour with the Puritans. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


In the year 1635, the ship Angel Gabriel sailed 
from Bristol, in England, with passengers to the 
coast of America. Among these were a Mr. 
Cogswell, a merchant of London, his wife and 
seven children—three sons and four daughters. 
When almost at the point of arrival, a storm 
drove the ship into Pemaquid Bay, where she 
was wrecked, and a great part of his possessions, 
consisting of furniture, and, most probably, of 
trading goods, were lost. 

The passengers escaped to land; and the 
Cogswell family, tenderly reared as had been the 
London bred children, had no refuge but a tent 
on the wild shores of Maine, with bears and 
wolves on one side, and Indians on the other. 
Here the wife and children remained, until Mr. 
Cogswell went to Boston, to select a place for 
their future residence. 

The ship had sailed in May; and in October, 
he had received a grant of three hfndred acres 
of land at Chebacco—had hastily built a log 
house, and removed his family to their new abode, 
just as the glories of autumnal scenery, as seen 
in an American forest, greeted their eyes for the 
first time. The log house was a welcome shelter 
to Elizabeth Cogswell, who had been longing to 
gather her little flock once more beneath a roof 
tree. That noble, healthful, handsome English 
mother, fresh from the lap of luxury, moving in 
refined and cultivated society, was even thankful 
for the comforts of a log hut in the wilderness, if 
but he whom she so loved, were beside her, and 
their seven human blossoms gladdening their 
forest path. 

John Cogswell had come to America to be a 
farmer; and when he looked round upon the 
wide possessions that lay before him, and thought 
of the three sons whom he had brought from the 
temptations of a city life—a life in London—to 
the pure and peaceful existence he trusted to see 
them following here, he would not have ex- 
changed his position for that of King Charles 
himself. 

And his wife and her little daughters, delighted 
to find freedom in the open air, were never tired 
of admiring their generous expanse of woodland 
and meadow land, their noble animals, their mul- 
titude of fowls and all the pleasant sights and 
sounds of their country life. 


Strangely enough did their coarse and ordina- 
ry fare—hominy and bean porridge, or vegeta- 
bles—contrast with the splendid silver turreens, 
the massive spoons and rich china; and not less 
observable, that between the rough floors and 
bare logs, and the superb curtains and carpets 
which they had brought from beyond the sea. 

Not a sigh was ever breathed for their English 
home, however, with all its wealth and luxury. 
The forest life filled up the measure of their hap- 
piness ; and if the incongruities of their sur- 
roundings claimed attention at all, it was only to 
enjoy a laugh at the remarks they would excite 
from their London acquaintances. 

Looking back to the scanty records of those 
days, we are sometimes tempted to ask, if all the 
refinement, the show and glitter, the waste of 
life, the reckless hasting to be rich, and the 
countless gauds with which we invest existence 
in these days of hurry and excitement, are in- 
deed worth the price we pay for them? 

And now, in the lapse of a few years, John 
Cogswell’s children have grown to be men and 
women, with frames hardened and more healthy 
by simple and active exercise, and plain, unvi- 
tiated food. 

A new house takes the place of the log hut, 
which is not however demolished, but kept as a 
reminder of former struggles in the wilderness ; 
and from the yet unopened stores of rich goods 
and furniture, saved from the wreck at Pema- 
quid Bay, the plenishing of the new house is 
taken, and exhibited to the wondering eyes of the 
neighbors. Turkey carpets, rich curtains and 
silver plate, all have place there, and the palace 
of a duke could hardly excite more admiration 
than the simple frame building, with its clay 
chimneys, after the decorations are completed. 

And hither comes young Godfrey Armitage, 
from Boston, to woo the pretty forest maiden 
whom he saw the last summer, while on a visit 
at his uncle’s farm, in the neighboring village. 
He has written her father for permission to ad- 
dress her, and finding her not averse, he has ex- 
pressed himself willing that his daughter should 


receive him at a time specified. Theday comes, 
and Mary, blushing like a rose, bashfully wel- 
comes him, and they are betrothed. 

In quaint, but earnest and heartfelt words, 
Mary wrote to her sister Hannah, of her engage- 
ment, warming up to enthusiasm in the descrip- 
tion of her lover, and exulting with a woman’s 
natural ayd pardonable vanity, in his love for 
her. 

Women are the same in court, in village, and 
in forest, as far as coquetry goes; and a large 
spice of this quality had entered into the compo- 
sition of Hannah Cogswell. 

She had been absent at Salem for some 
months, learning some pretty feminine accom- 
plishments, and improving, by opportunity, the 
aforesaid stock of coquetry. Somewhat too ex- 
ultant she thought her sister’s letters ; and in the 
innocent but perilous ideas it suggested, one was 
uppermost; that of subduing Mary’s lover, by 
her own charms; meaning only to enjoy her- 
self at her sister’s expense, without dreaming of 
the aching hearts that might follow her unthink- 
ing frolic. 

Well might Mary look dismayed at the evident 
admiration of her lover, when Hannah came 
home, unexpectedly, at the period of his second 
visit, and opened the whole battery of her at- 
tractions upon him. 

Hannah sung; and the scientific training she 
had received at Salem, and the many new and 
beautiful airs she had learned, joined to a voice 
always melodious, enabled her to leave far be- 
hind Mary’s psalm singing. To the practised 
ear of Godfrey Armitage, Hannah’s music was 
enchanting. 

To the surprise of the family, the lover stayed 
a week longer than was his custom, and when he 
left them, it was with the opportunity of Hannah’s 
company as far as Salem. 

What passed on their journey, Hannah did 
not reveal; but the next letter of Armitage’s was 
a formal resignation of Mary’s hand, and, close- 
ly following was a letter to her father, asking 
permission of him to address her sister. 

The answer to this last was characteristic of 
the sturdy old man. It comprised but one sen- 
tence, but that was enough to show the variable 
and inconstant lover with whom he was to deal. 
It bore simply these words : 

“ Maty or None.” 


And as the coquettish Hannah had encounter- 
ed a certain Charles Waldo in her travels, who 
claimed her love, she wrote a half saucy epistle 
to Mr. Armitage, acknowledging that she only 
encouraged him in a spirit of mirth, and had no 
idea of defrauding her sister of his changeless and 
undying affection! Glad indeed was the youth 
to return to the more truthful and sincere love of 
Mary, with whom he managed to make his peace 
in a way best known to himself, and, shortly af- 
ter, the first wedding took place in Mr. Cogs- 
well’s family, followed in rapid succession by six 
others. 

Won by the sweet and simple graces of Mary, 
Godfrey Armitage never looked back to his tem- 
porary desertion of her without shame and re- 
morse ; nor did the Chelmsford lady ever recover 
her full measure of saucy repartee and playful 
coquetry again, much doubtless, to the satisfac- 
tion of Goodman Waldo, and his subsequent 
peace of mind. 

Time passes with the now lonely family at 
Chebacco. John, the eldest son, has removed to 
what was called the school farm, bat William 
remains with the parents, now hale and hearty 
still, but growing past their active labor, and 
willing to resign their places to the younger and 
stronger. When the autumnal harvest is gath- 
ered in, and the pious hearts of the Puritans aro 
offering up thanksgiving to the God of harvest, 
there is no board that shows a more numerous 
assemblage of children and grand-children, than 
that of the aged and venerable John and Eliza- 
beth ; none whose names are oftener perpetuated, 
for already there are seven grand children named 
for each ; and if custom permitted more in the 
same family, there would be a repetition of the 
two names, so dearly loved and honored are 
those two. 

One of these grand-children was taken prison- 
er by the Indians, at the time of Philip’s war; 
but he too bore the name of his grand-father, 
and perhaps it was a charm that gave him an 
escape. 

Yes—years did pass ; and the Johns and Eliza- 
abeths have given place to others, worthy, we 
trust, of such an ancestry. From this simple, un- 
pretending spot where they dwelt who gave a 
name and a dignity to its humble location, oth- 


ers have originated who need not the light of 
ancestry to immortalize them. One whose tal- 
ents are the boast of our age, whose highest dis- 
tinction is in the legal profession, but whose 
pathway is not unknown in the fields of Ameri- 
can literature, is glad and proud to own himself 
a child of Chebacco. 

Long may it flourish! Long may its peaceful 
streets echo to the sound of the boat-builder’s 
hammer; and long may the quaint old English 
names of Cogswell, and Burnham, and Story, 
and Andrews, and Choate, be perpetuated in de- 
scendants, who will bring honor upon the memo- 
ry of those whose headstones are crumbling to 
dust, in the lapse of years. 


FIJIAN MARRIAGE CUSTOMS, 


On the large islands is often found the custom, 
prevalent among many savage tribes, of seizing 
upon a woman by apparent or actual force, .in 
order to make her a wife. On reaching the home 
of her abductor, should she not approve of the 
match, she runs to some one who can protect 
her ; if, however, she is satisfied, the matter is 
settled forthwith, a feast is given to her friends 
the next morning, and the couple are thencefor- 
ward considered as man and wife. ‘ Writing to 
a a ” is of recent date, and generally done 
without pen, ink, or r. Itis the “ in 
the question ” of En Miah life, and though tor the 
most part done by the men, yet the women do 
not hesitate to adopt the same course when s0 in- 
clined. The man, however takes a present to 
help his suit; the woman trusts only to her 
charms. Wonderfully artless are some of the 
appeals made by the men. Thivalala, whose 
legs were disfigured with elephantiasis, address - 
ed a smart young widow thus: “ You know my 
circumstances ; I am poor; I am afilicted; Lam 
far away from my friends ; I need some one to 
care for me, love me, and become my wife.” 
She, sympathising, consented. Plain speaking 
in these affairs is not uncommon. Simioni Wang- 
kavou, wishing to bring the object of his affec- 
tion to a decision,addressed these homely remarks 
to her, in the hearing of several persons :—“ I do 
not wish to have ay because you are a good- 
looking woman ; that you are not. But a woman 
is like a necklace of flowers—pleasant to the eye 
and grateful to the smell; but such a necklace 
does not long continye attractive ; beautiful as it 
is one day, the next it fades and loses its scent. 
Yet a pretty necklace tempts one to ask for it, 
but, if refused, no one will often repeat his re- 
quest. If you love me, I love you; but if not, 
neither do I love you; only let it be a settled 
thing.” —Fiji and the Fijians 


HOW TO MAKE MONDAY LUCKY, 


There lived in Gayfield Square two charming 
old maiden ladies—Miss Mary Smith and Miss 
Peggy Fyffe. They had a pet superstition, for 
which they paid, between them, three-pence a 
week to a street porter, that he might be the first 
to tell them it was Monday, deeming it unlueky 
to hear the day first mentioned by a woman. 
They laid each three half-pence on the hall table 
on Sunday night, and early next morning the 
man called to wish them a happy Monday, and 
pick up his reward. Once when Miss Fyffe was 
confined to bed, her attendant inquired what she 
would like for dinner, for it was Monday, and 
there would be no fish to be got. ‘‘ Wae worth 

ou,” Miss Fyffe exclaimed, “do ye no ken that 


pay a man to tell me it is Monday?” When 
Miss Fyffe died, Miss Smith ref to pay any 
more than her weekly dole of three half-pence. 


Miss Douglas, of Brighton, 2 present, the 
maid a “Never mind, I'll just pay it. 
out of the house money !"—Scottish Life by Dean 
Kinway. 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 
PRESENT CIRCULATION, 116,000! 


T should be known to every family in the United 

States, that for ONE DOLLAR, sent to our address 
a first class, —s illustrated, and entirely original 
Magazine, may be had for a whole year. It is beauti- 
fully printed on clear white paper, with new type, and 
each number contains over one hundred pages of reading 
matter and illustrations, making twelve hundred sm 
year, or two large volumes for ONE DOLLAR tage 
eighteen cents a year. By far the cheapest publication 
in the world! 


ONE DOLLAR. 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONTHLY, 


(> There are one hundred pages of reading matter 
in each number of “ Ballou’s Dollar Monthly.” 

(> Sixteen pages of tine and beautifully printed illus- 
trations are given in each number of the Magazine. 

(G Two pages of finely executed, original humorous 
illustrations also embellish each number. % 

(> Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per 

for the unprecedented price of one dollar! 

(> If is just such a work as any father, brother, or 
friend, would introduce to the family circle. 

(> In all respects it is fresh, and what it purports to 
be, the cheapest m ne in the world. 

(> It is carefulff edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sev- 
enteen years experience on the Boston press. 

(> Devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, 
discoveries, misceilany, wit and humor. 

(> Each number contains origina! articles from more 
than twenty regular contributors. 

(> Though published but four gore: it has reached 
the extraordinary circulation of 116,000 copies! 

(> Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, 
as below, shall receive the M: ne for one year. 

(> Six copies of Ballou‘s Dollar Monthly are sen} one 
year for five dollars. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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IMPERIAL STEAM-YACHT “ L’AIGLE.” 

For many years the French have been devot- 
ing a vast amount of time and money to the im- 
ee of their navy and mercantile marine. 

was ander the reign of Louis Philippe that 
the French naval architects began to distinguish 


themselves, and t6 produce some fine models of 
ships-of war. Many of our readers may remem- — 
was, in | 


ber what a noble vessel the Belle P 
which the Prince de Joinville, the sailor of the 
Orleans family, visited this country. The talents 
and zeal of the prince gave a great impulse to 
the reforms in the French navy. Louis Napo- 
leon, though no sailor, has recognized the impor- 
tance of building up a powerful navy, and he 
has succeeded in getting 

upone which commands 
respect, if it does not in- 
spire alarm, in England. 
It is especially affluent 
in steam-vessels of all 


marine picture on this 
page represents one of 
the latest achievements 


‘ 


“ 1 AIGLE,’—-THE NEW FRENCH IMPERIAL YACHT, AT CHERBOURG. 


| pected, fitted up internally ina very superb man- | 


ner. The principal cabin is a perfect bijou of 


| upholstery. No expense has been spared to ren- | 
| der her, in every respect, worthy of the ambition | of delicacies at the plate-glass windows. Ices 


of Louis Napoleon, and the spirited nation over 
which he rales. 


SCENES IN NAPLES. 
The second engraving on this page, and that 
| on the next, illustrate life in Naples, and are ex- 
| ceedingly characteristic and spirited. The locality 
of the second of these sketches is a street outside 
of a shop, the sign of which,“ Patissier Francais 
(French Pastry Cook),” is suggestive of a thou- 
| sand dainties. Two pretty girls, apparently 


English, are issuing from the door, and are of 
course beset by a horde of beggars, whose appe- 
tites have been whetted by the tantalizing display 


and pastry are two things for which Naples 
stands pre-eminent, and so necessary are these 
dainties to the people, that the shops at which 
they are sold are exempted from the law which 
compels all others to close on religious festivals. 
So tar is the craving for luxuries of this descrip- 
tion carried, that half-naked beggars watch the 
exit of customers from the pastry cook's shop, 
and appeal to them, by the memory of what they 
have just partaken of, for a half or a quarter of 
a carline wherewith to procure refreshing 


draughts to moisten their own parched palates. 
Having had a few small coins thrown = 
the only way of getting rid of their importunity, 
they hasten off to the nearest stall to “‘ ber fresco” 
(drink iced water), or to eat an ice, confidently 
entrusted to them with a silver spoon by the mer- 
chant they so habitually deal with. The other 
= is also very characteristic of the city. 
he shabby fellow seated at the table installed in 
@ vacant portico, is a public writer, whose supe- 
rior knowledge makes him the confi/ant of 
all those who have not mastered the mysteries of 
reading and writing. His client, in the present 
instance, is a girl who is evidently dictating a 
reply to a billet-loux. These public scrive- 
ners, poor and poorly 
id, are the soul of 
onor—their hearts are 
the grave of secrets. The 
Romeos and Juliets of 
humble life go to him 
with as much confidence 
as they go their confes- 
sor. Into his ear the 
pour their loves, their 
quarrels,their embarrass- 
ments, and all their little 
schemes. It is probable 
# that all his letters are 
pretty much alike. and 
that his calling makes 
no great demands u 
his brain and fancy. Hi 
little gains enable him 
to live well in a place 
where living is so 
Beneath the genial sky 
of Naples even the lazza- 
Toni 


cities. They are temper- 
ate, and provisions are 
so cheap that the merest 
ittance will ~ them 
for the day. If there 
is a surplas, they are able 
to indulge in some of 
the divertimenti of the 
mole. If they have no 
other place, they can 
sleep under the portico 
of a palace or a church 
with impunity. Naples 
and its environs are truly 
enchanting. Well may 
the Neapolitan be proud 
of his country, call it a 
piece of heaven fallen 
on the earth, and ex- 
te 
muori” (see Naples 
then The air 
is balmy and d@ehcious ; 
the 
tempered 
breezes that sweep in 
the magnificent bay 
unrivalled in its beauty, 
every island and head- 
land the eye rests upon 
is clustered with histori- 
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A NEAPOLITAN LETTER WRITER. | 
associations, the 
| ds in the vicinity are 
yacht migh fertile and smiling, the 
graceful elms are fes- 
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tooned with vines that yield delicious fruits, and 
night and day the movement of the population 
makes a perpetual fair in the city. Vesu- 
vius, Capri, Ischia, Pausilippo—these are a few 
of the points of interest in the neighborhood. 

there are palaces and galleries and theatres 
« —treasures of art and treasures of science, and 
Naples only wants good government to make it 
the most delightful residence in Italy. The an- 
cients knew how to the enchantments 
of this region, and fa’ told of the temple and 
grove of a siren, by name Parthenope, situated 
here; but the fable and the name only denote 
the charms of this El Dorado 


AMUSEMENTS, 

When the stern and terrible reformer, Martin 
Luther, with as heavy a task as God ever laid 
on a mortal man, threw his cares aside from time 
to time, and played on his flute, jested with his 
friends, gamboled elephant-like with his children, 
or gave himself up with extravagant delight to 
the songs of birds and all the joyful restorative 
influences of ature, he thus kept his soul sweet 
and his power fresh, so as to renew at the fitting 
time, and finish the work which had been given 
him todo. Here we see the trae place and office 


of amusements. They are not the business of 
life, but interludes, recreations, refreshments, 
thrown in at intervals to save us from being ut- 


| 
CAA 


terly broken down by unceasing and al 
toil. While we study or labor, while we do our 


= to work or to prepare ourselves for work, we | 
ve 


a right, nay, itis our duty, as well as our 
privilege, to give ourselves up 
to amusements. But when amusements become 
the chief thing, when they take the place of the 
serious duties which God has imposed on every 
man whom he has created, then they undermine 
our principles, and impair our faith in whatever 
is noblest in virtue, or most holy in religion. 
The soul which lays upon itself no weightier ob- 
ligations and seeks no higher ends, is lost. Even 
poetry, and music, and art, so beautiful in their 
place as the handmaids of religion, only lead us 
into the paths of death when they withdraw from 
her guidance and demand for themselves the 
worship which is due to God alone. “ This, too, 
is the ruinous effect of an education of accom- 
plishments. The education of the taste, and the 
cultivation of the feelings, in undue proportion, 
destroy the masculine tone of mind. An educa- 
tion chiefly romantic or poetical, not balanced by 
bard practical life, is simply the ruin of the 
soul.” And when such has become the character 
of a community, when esthetic tastes have 
greater influence than the love of truth, and 
amasements are allowed to stand in the place of 


{ 


rom time to time | 


| 
| 
| 
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better things, then, no matter what external show 
of prosperity or refinement there may be, the | 
doom of that community is sealed. “For,” | 
says Sir James — “ neither in sacred nor | 
in the monarchies of the 
nor the free common wealths of the Western 
world, neither in Egyptian, 


Grecian, Roman, 


Italian, Saracenic, or any other chronicles, could 
an exception be found to the law which dooms 
to ruin an now who, abandoning the duties 
for the delights of this transitory state, live only 
in the frivolities of life, and find only the means 
of a dissolute and emasculate self-indulgence in 
God’s best gifts to man—in wealth and leisure 
and society, in erudition and art and science, in 
literature and and eloquence, in the 
domestic affections which should bless our exist- 
ence, and in the worship by which it should be 
consecrated.” The amusements of men should 
ever be indulged only as means to give zest 
and tone to the mind in its pursuit of the 
higher objects of life—Monthly Religious Mag- 
azine. 
ENGLISH PATENTS. 

The New York Times in an account of the 
Astor Library states the following facts :—One 
of the most remarkable series of volumes in the 
library is the Specifications of English Patents. 
There are in all about 600 volumes, which are 
devoted to minute descriptions of patents taken 
out in England since the year 1617. As exhibit- 
ing the increased activity ot inventive genius in 
these latter times, it is a fact worth noting that 
from 1617 to 1822, 14,000 patents were issued, 
while from 1852 to the present time, there have 
been 15,000 taken out. The indexing of these 


volumes displays remarkable industry and a sys- 
tematic thoroughness which can hardly be sur- 
passed. One series of catalogues gives the names 
of inventors, another the character of the patent 
issued, and still another the lawsuits which have 
originated through alleged trespass upon the 
rights. Thus our own inv can obtain all 
the information they may desire with reference 
to English patents by going no further from 
home than the Astor Library. Strange as it may 
appear, the binding of these volumes has cost 
$10000 All the drawings have been mounted 
with muslin, that the books might be handled 
without falling to pieces, and this alone has cost 
for the 200 volumes about $1000. 


BARON STEUBEN’S BURIAL AND GRAVE, 
Agreeably to his directions, Steuben was 
buried about noon, on the 30th ot November, 
1794 His neighbors, about thirty in number, 
hastened to the farm to pay their last respects to 
their beloved old townsman. It was a simple 
and modest cortege which, on a shivering, winter 
day, accompanied his remains to the grave. 
No mourning parade or music was there; no 
crape-covered eagles or colors were to be seen ; 
no cannon fired a military salute ; no word was 
spoken; no funeral oration delivered. Some 
handfuls of earth, and the tears of a few manly 
and sincere friends, were the last tribute paid to 
the citizen soldier, who, having contributed in 
no small degree to the attainment of American 
independence, now found lasting repose in the 
unbroken stillness of her primeval forests.—Life 
of Steuben. 


A PASTRY COOK’8 SHOP AT NAPLES. 
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JEFFERSON’S WEDDING. 

The following scene is from the Early Days of 
Jefferson, in the New York Century : 

“Bexinpa ” (Jefferson’s first love) had been 
married many years, and her old admirer was 
approaching thirty, when he met with a young 
lady of twenty-two, who produced a strong im- 
pression upon him. She was a little above the 
medium height, slender, but elegantly formed. 
A tair complexion, with a delicate tint of the 
rose ; large hazel eyes, full of life and feeling ; 
and luxuriant hair of a rich, soft auburn, formed 
a combination of attractions which were emi- 
nently calculated to move the heart of a youth- 
ful bachelor. In addition to all this, the lady 
was admirably graceful; she rode, danced and 
moved with eaves ease, and sang and played 
on the harpsichord very sweetly. And still to 
these accomplishments the ession of excel- 
lent good sense, very considerable cultivation, 
a warm, loving heart, and last, though not 
least, notable talents for housekeeping, and it 
will not be difficult to understand how the 

uthful Mr. Jefferson came to visit very 
frequently at the lady’s residence, in the county 
of Charles City. It was called “The Forest,” 
and the name of the lady was Mrs. Martha 
Skelton. She was a daughter of John 
Wayles, an eminent —— and had married 
in her 17th year, Mr. Bathurst Skelton, who 


dying in 1768, left his young wife a widow at 
19. As the three of mourning began to 
expire, the beautiful young lady found herself 
besieged at “‘ The Forest” by numerous visitors. 
Of these, three were favorites with the fair Mrs. 
Skelton, of whom Mr. Thomas Jefferson was 
one. The tradition runs that the preten- 
sions of the rivals were decided either by mu- 
sical accomplishments of the young counsellor, 
or by the feats of his opponents. The tale is dif- 
terently related. One version is that the two un- 
fortunate gentlemen encountered each other on 
Mrs. Skelton’s doorstep, but hearing Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s violin and voice accompanying the lady ia 
a pathetic song, gave up the contest thenceforth, 
and retired without entering, convinced that the 
affair was beyond their control. 

The other story is, that all three met at the 
door, and agreed that they would take their turns. 
Mr. Jefferson entered first, and the tones of the 
lady in singing with her companion deprived the 
listeners of all hope. However this may be, it is 
certain that the beautiful widow consented to be- 
come Mrs. Jefferson; and on the first day of 
January, 1772, there was a great festival at “ The 
Forest.” Friends and kindred assembled from 
far and near—there was frolicking and dancing, 
after the abundant old fashion—and we find 
from the bridegroom’s note-book, that the ser- 
vants and fiddlers received fees from his — 
pocket. It snowed without, bat within all was 
mirth and enjoyment, in the light and warmth 
of the great log fires, roaring in honor of the oc- 
casion. Soon after the performance of the cere- 
mony, the bridegroom and his bride set out in 


their carriage for “‘ Monticello,” where Mr. Jet- 
ferson had commenced building in 1769, just be- 
fore the destruction by fire of his patrimonial 
house of “ Shadwell.” The journey was not to 
end without adventures. As they advanced to- 
ward the mountains, the snow increased in depth, 
and finally they were compelled to leave the car- 
riage and proceed upon their way on horseback. 
Stopping to rest at “‘ Blenheim,” the seat of Col. 


Carter, where they found, however, no one but 
an overseer, the it at sunset, resolutely bent 
upon reaching Monticello before night. It was 


eight miles distant, and the road, which was rath- 
er a mountain bridle-path than an honest high- 
way, was encumbered with snow three feet deep. 
We may fancy the sensations of the apuly-aeh: 
ded bride, at the chill appearance of the desolate 
landscape, as she along the snow ; but she 
was a woman of courage and good sense, and did 
not care for inconvenience. It was late when 
they arrived, and a cheerless reception awaited 
them—or rather there was no reception at 
all. The fires were all out, the servants 
had gone to bed, and the place was as dark and 
silent as the grave. Conducting his wife to the 
part which was the only part of the house 
abitable at the time, Mr. Jefferson ed to 
do the honors. On a shelf behind some books, 
art of a bottle of wine was discovered ; and this 
the supper ot the bridegroom and the 


“or discomfited 
by their reception, however, it only served for a 


bride. Far from being annoyed 


topic of jest and laughter. The young lady was 
as merry and light-hearted as a bird, and sent 
her clear voice ringing through the dreary little 
pavilion as gaily as she had ever done in the 
cheerful drawing room of “‘ The Forest.” Thus 
the long hours of the winter night fled away like 
minutes, winged with laughter, merriment and 
song. The vigil was a mirthful incident rather 
than a trial of their equanimity. They were 

oung, and they had just been married. When 
ee are clasped, and hearts beat close togeth- 
er, there is very little gloom in darkness, and 
winter nights are not . 


ERRORS OF YOUTH, 

The mistakes and errors of youth are the evil 
genii which wait upon our manhood, and the 
ghosts that make us tremble in old age. They 
chill our ardor when ardor would be success ; op- 
pose our progress when to adyance would be to 
conquer; haunt our walks, which might other- 
wise be blessed by the happiest spirits—by love, 
by grace, by faith, and beauty—and are not to 
be laid by all our exorcisms, nor to be entreated 
by all our suppligations. We have raised them, 
in our folly, till they have grown superior to the 
check of our wisdom. Odur very friends are use- 
ful to encourage their assaults, and to keep them 
from perishing. They keep them wakefdl, when, 
perhaps, they would prefer to be at rest, quite as 
much as ourselves.— W. G. Simms. 


A lie has no legs, but scandal has wings. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. M.—In little more than three years Edward Everett 
has received and paid over to the Mt. Vernon Fund, 
and to other benevolent associations, more than 90,000 
dollars. He has delivered his Washington address one 
hundred and twenty-nine times since February 22, 1856. 

R. 8., Rockport, Mass.—Louis Napoleon is fifty-two years 
of age; Francis Joseph, a The latter is of 
middie height, very slim, light in figure, of fair 
complexion, and of the full features of the house of 
Austria. 

Expermmenter.—Captain Dahigren, U. 8. A., has proved 
one of his boat guns, and states that it does good exe- 
cution at the distance of two thousand yards, which is 
the distance at which such effect was reported of the 
guns at the battle of Solferino. The boat gun carries 
an oblong twelve pound ball, and is of the same calibre 

bably as the French field guns. 

“* MacatavE.,” Philadelphia.—We must wait till the con- 
clusion of the conferences at Zurich before we pro- 
nounce on the peace between France and Austria. The 
London Times sums up the results of the peace thus: 
“The treasure is spent and the blood is shed, the war 
is ended and the peace is made; but no one, so far as 
we can see, is the better for the fight.” 

©. C , Brpoklyn.—If you were an older man you would 
not be disturbed at the occurrence. Kemember that 
“< It is in the power of every man to preserve his pro- 
bity; but no man living has it in his power to say that 
he can preserve his reputation, while there are s0 many 
evil tongues in the world ready to blast the fairest 
character, and so many open ears ready to receive their 
reports.”’ 

= Soeeuee,” Cincinnati, Ohio.—The enterprise of editing 
Mr. Choate’s works has been undertaken by his own 
family. 

G. H., Louisville, Ky.—Human growth, according to 
Professor Quetelet, is not completed until the twenty- 
fifth year, at least in Belgium. But this period is sup- 

to be shorter in other countries; certainly so 
within the tropics, and in very warm ns, where 
development and decay are universally wed to be 
more rapid. 

R. C.—Archimedes is re to have burned the Roman 
fleet in the harbor of Syracuse by means of condensing 
and reflecting the sun’s rays from mirrors. Buffon, 
with 168 mirrors, each about six inches square, set fire 
to planks of beech 150 feet distant, and with the faint 
rays of the sun at Paris in the month of March. 


OUR VOLUNTEER MILITIA. 

Last month, in spite of pressing editorial du- 
ties, we managed to give the office the slip fora 
few hours, and joining the tide of human beings 
flowing in the direction ot Concord, had an op- 
portunity of seeing the volunteer troops of the 
Commonwealth assembled for the first time in 
a body, and under the marshalship of the com- 
mander-in-chief. It is needless to say that we 
enjoyed the display as a spectacle; but it was 
something better than a mere military pageant ; 
it had a higher import and,a deeper significance. 
It showed that the military spirit of our people 
is not extinct, that we possess the aptitude as 
well as the right to bear arms, ‘nd ‘that we are 
prepared to meet with energy, if need come, 
domestic treason ” and “foreign levy.” Not in 
vain have the pages of our annals been crowded 
with the heroic deeds of Indian and French wars, 
with the glories of the revolutionary strife, with 
the martial achievements of the second war of 
independence, and with those stern combats in 
the valley of Mexico, where the colors of the 
New England regiment were as far advanced as 
any in the path of glory. 

The full ranks of the different regiments show 
the zeal of the members, and their admirable dis- 
cipline was such that it was evident that a few 
weeks’ campaigning would bring them up to the 
highest standard of military exigency. And 
this is well. Lament it as we will, the weapons 
of war must for many years, perhaps for many 
centuries, be familiar to the hands of every peo- 
ple that would preserve its independence. In 
our day, we despair of seeing the dream of a 
peaceful Utopia realized on earth. Woe to the 
nation that turns its swords into ploughshares 
and reaping-hooks, while armed despots sit on 
thrones encircled by bristling bayonets and rifled 
cannon, on the watch for prey! How long would 


it be, supposing we disbanded our regulars and . 


our militia, and sold our military stores, before 
one or more European despots would grasp the 
opportunity of putting an end to the great repub- 
lic which is a perpetual shame and menace to 
their system of oppression and repression, of 
crushing burthens and of capricious legislation ? 
We have not insisted-on the necessity of the 
militia as an armed police force, in case of do- 
mestic troubles, though this is a feature of the 
system deserving of the most serious considera- 


* tion. The certainty of the existence of armed 


citizen corps in every locality is essential in keep- 
ing down the ruffian spirit of dangerous individ- 
uals, which, but for our volunteers, would break 
forth in outrage and defiance of civil authority. 


In this connection we must express the pleas- 
ure with which we have perused the letter of 
that noble old soldier, General Wool, an hon- 
ored visitor to the Concord encampment, in re- 
ply to the complimentary communication ad- 
dressed to him by Governor Banks. “The right 
of the people to keep and bear arms,” says 
the veteran, “is the great conservative feature of 
our free institutions. This right, with a well- 
regulated military organization, is essential to 
the preservation and protection of the privileges 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States. It is this feature in the Constitution 
which renders large standing armies unnecessary, 
and which are used by other nations, not having 
the privilege of keeping and bearing arms, to 
override and keep down the people. Where the 
people have only picks, axes, shovels, spades, 


4 etc., as in France, Italy, and Austria, as well as 


in other European powers, they cannot resist 
musketry, rifles and rifled cannon. Hence, the 
monarchs of the world have their feet on the 
necks of their subjects, and will keep them there 
in spite of shovels, axes and spades. The 
privilege of keeping and bearing arms at will by 
our people is not permitted in any of the conti- 
nental powers of Europe. Whenever the people 
of the United States abandon this great privilege, 
it will be the beginning of the end of their free 
institutions, and not long after they will become 
what the people of Europe are, the down-trod- 
den of America. To guard against such a re- 
sult let us then cherish this invaluable privilege, 
this great conservative feature of our institutions, 
of keeping and bearing arms, which, while it 
banishes the necessity of large standing armies, 
renders the republic invincible.” 
THE EMPEROR LOUIS NAPOLEON. 

On our first page we have placed the finest 
equestrian portrait that has yet appeared of the 
Emperor Napoleon III. It represents him en- 
tering Paris at the head of his staff and army, 
with a Zouave and a grenadier of the imperial 
guard presenting arms on either side of him. 
He has now fairly won his epaulettes and earned 
a legitimate title to military honors. After his 
baptism of fire at Magenta and Solferino, and 
his rapid and brilliant operations in Italy, no one 
will contest ‘his claims to gallantry and soldier- 
ship. The present ruler of France appears to 
the best advantage on horseback. Mounted on 
a splendid charger, the inferiority of his stature 
ceases to attract attention, for he is a superb 
horseman, and sits with great grace and dignity. 
At a review which took place in the Champ de 
Mars, not long before the opening of the Italian 
campaign, he had an opportunity to display 
the perfection of horsemanship, which he did 
not neglect to embrace. He was sitting quietly 
on his horse watching the manceuvres of a body 
of troops in a distant part of the field, when his 
eagle eye détected a mistake which, if not reme- 
died instatitly, would throw the column into dis- 
graceful confusion. Thereupon he set spurs to his 
horse and dashed across the field at full gallop. 
Suddenly he discovered a barouche standing di- 
rectly across the path. Instead of reining up 
and making a detour, he gathered up his horse, 
gave him a fresh touch of the steel, and topped 
the carriage in a flying leap that would have done 
honor to the boldest Leicestershire fox-hunter. 
The feat was witnessed by thousands, who rent 
the air with their delighted acclamations, for it 
was just the sort of achievement to touch the 
French nearly and rouse their enthusiasm. No 
professional rider at the imperial circus could 
have done better. The likeness of the emperor 
in our picture, though on a small scale, is ad- 
mirable, as those who have seen him will admit. 


. THE SPUR AND THE SADDLE. 

These are glorious days for equestrian exer- 
cise—none like them in the whole circle of the 
revolving year. The cool mornings and even- 
ings, stirring the blood, steadying the nerves, 
and bracing the muscles, prepare one to “ witch 
the world with noble horsemanship,” or at least 
to make the attempt. The autumn weather 
* puts a fever in the blood of age and makes the 
infant sinew strong as steel.” There is a magic 
in the spur and the saddle that is perfectly irre- 
sistible. The humblest citizen who can manage 
to bestride a nag, is filled with high thoughts 
and lofty aspirations. As he feels the bounding 
steed beneath him, yielding to the rein and 
prompt to the suggestion of the “armed heel,” 
he feels fit for deeds of high emprize, 


——‘“‘ Though spurs are won no more 
Where steel-clad ranks are wheeling.” 


Of course he could charge a battery and ride 
over the guns as Colonel May did in Mexico. 
Is it not worth something to be so lifted out of 
one’s self, to be so buoyed up and exhilarated ? 
It is this excitement which makes exercise in 
the saddle so beneficial, and which led a famous 
English physician to adopt one prescription for 
all his cases—“ Live in the saddle.” 

We are surprised that in a country where so 
much money is expended on horseflesh, riding 
is so unpopular as it is. Of a hundred men you 
meet on the road in the vicinity of our great 
northern cities, ninety-nine will be behind a 
horse to one mounted. A little equestrian spasm 
occurs once in a while, and then you may chance 
to see a cavalcade of harness horses equipped 
with saddles and mounted by ladies and gentle- 
men who ride just often enough to ride very 
badly and with great fatigue to themselves and 
their steeds. Yet there is no country in the 
world where the appliances for this sort of exer- 
cise are more plentiful. Strange as it may seem, 
in England, where they are so fond of the sad- 
dle, the breed of good saddle backs is dying out, 
while we here in the north raise thousands of 
horses annually, neat-stepping, compactly-built, 
sure-footed animals, that never ought to look 
through a collar, and are just the things for 
ladies and gentlemen to ride. We really wish 
that an equestrian furor would arise and become 
chronic. We should then see fewer pale faces, 
and hear less about “nerves”’ feminine and 
masculine. 


REE SWARMING. 

A very singular circumstance occurred lately 
in England. A man named Blight, seeing a 
swarm of bees at the top of St. Sidwell’s, Exe- 
ter, plucked a bough, and, strange as it may ap- 
pear, stood in the road and endeavored to attract 
them to it. They ficw towards him ; but, in- 
stead of pitching on the leafy bough, they clus- 
tered inches deep on the man’s head, face, neck, 
and hands. Many people, seeing this, became 
alarmed ; but the man, knowing well the habits 
of bees, stood perfectly still and composed, and 
directed some of the bystanders to procure a 
hive, saying that if thiswere done the bees would 
doubtless be attracted into it. A hive was ob- 
tained, and ‘the result was as anticipated. The 
bees forsook the man for the hive, and they were 
restored to Mr. Elworthy, the owner. It is a 
remarkable fact that, although the bees stuck to 
the man for a quarter of an hour or twenty min- 
utes, they did him no injury. Had he moved or 
become agitated he would have been severely 
stung, and in all probability death would have 
ensued. 


» 


1n Amprica.—It is said that the 
first public trotting match for money which ever 
took place in America was in 1818, when a 
match was made for $1000 that no horse could 
be procured which could trot a mile in three 
minutes. A horse named Boston Blue won the 
stake, contrary to general expectation, by trot- 
ting the mile in a few seconds less than the pre- 
scribed time. Gradually the speed of American 
horses has been increased, until the public ceases 
to be astonished when Flora Temple trots a mile 
in two minutes and twenty-three seconds. 


Sewine Macuines.—“ Blessed be the man 
who first invented sleep,’ says Sancho Panza, 
and blessed be the man who first invented sew- 
ing machines, say we. At this writing we have 
reference to the popular and excellent article 
known as Johnson’s Improved Double Thread 
Family Sewing Machine. Let our readers step 
in at 18 Tremont Row, before supplying them- 
selves with this necessary domestic article, and 
examine this noiseless and superior invention. 


4 » 


Tue Sarpinian Army.—Victor Emmanuel 
is disbanding his army, but the men are supplied 
with passports for his camp and Modena, where 
they will swell the army of Central Italy under 
Fanti and Garibaldi. 

Dr. Livincstone.—The sum of £7949 
sterling has this year been voted by Parliament 
towards the expenses of Doctor Livingstone’s 
Zambesi expedition. 


Sir Eyre.—The London Times 
records the death of Sir Wm. Eyre, late in com- 
mand of the forces in Canada. His age was 53. 


Giprattar.—Madrid journals publish arti- 
cles on the necessity of taking Gibraltar from 
the English, no matter by what means. 


CORAL FORMATIONS. 

Several theories of coral formations have been 
propounded at different times by scientific men. 
The last, and most generally received, is that of 
the distinguished naturalist, Mr. Darwin, who 


supposes these stupendous piles to have been @ 


reared, according to one uniform law, by minute 
marine animalcule, which separate the calcare- 
ous particles from the sea, and therewith build 
up these wonderful structures. He conceives 
that, at the commencement of their formation, 
the corals are attached to the land like a fringe 
at or near the surface of the sea; that in those 
instances where the reef is at a distance from the 
land, the land has subsided; and that, as the 
land has gradually sunk, the corals have built 
up the reef to the surface. Wherever a portion 
of land remaining above the water is encircled 
by a reef at a distance trom the land, he believes 
that the barrier reef rests upon the line of the 
shore at which the corals commenced their work ; 
that the outer reefs rise perpendicularly; and 
that the distance of the barrier reefs from the 
present junction of the sea with the land, marks 
the inclination of the land inwards or towards 
the centre, from the line at which the corals be- 
gan their operations. In reference to the circu- 
lar reefs without any land in the centre, this 
theory assumes that the whole of the land has 
sunk beneath the water, which now fills the en- 
tire space within the coral walls. In process of 
time breaches occur in these ramparts, through 
which the ocean currents force their way, and, 
breaking down other parts of the reef, carry off 
the tragments until the whole is dispersed. Mr. 
Darwin’s reputation as a profound and sagacious 
student of nature is so well established, that his 
conclusions have been received with that general 
confidence to which they are justly entitled ; and 
though this theory may not apply to all the phe- 
nomena, it is much more satisfactory than any 
other, and is the nearest approach yet made to 
the elucidation of this branch of science. 
RATHER A SMART OPERATION, 
Some months since, says the Herald, a fast 
young man, who, at times, was in want of the 
needful, and had been in the habit of “ spouting ” 
a diamond pin, consisting of a single stone of 
great beauty, made application to a broker for 
money, pledging the pin as collateral. After a 
brief examination the applicant was offered $50, 
but he wanted more, and left the shop with the 
understanding that if he could not get an ad- 
ditional amount from some other “uncle” he 
would return. The owner of the pin wus not 
gone from the shop more than ten minutes when 
he returned, threw down the pin, and wanted 
$50. The money was counted out and the pin 
put away without an examination, and a week 
elapsed before the broker discovered that while 
his customer was absent from the store he had 
changed the stones and for the diamond substi- 
tuted a piece of glass of the exact size of the 
diamond. He has never redeemed his property 


| and probably never will. 


» 


Tue Inpta Question.—An English paper 
says: ‘“ We cannot shake off our India burden 
and walk away. The day we attempt that, it 
becomes a sword in the hands of Russia. The 
task to be undertaken is the exposure of British 
wrong-doing in India, from the Affghan war down 
to the annexation of Oude and the Cartridge 
Mutiny ; and the insistance upon the inaugura- 
tion of an era of right-doing, by beginning to do 
right. Englishmen must be made to understand, 
before it is too late, that not only is the national 
credit at stake on this subject, but the national 
existence.” 


Tne Douste Oven Rancr.—Housekeepers 
would do well to read Gardner Chilson’s adver- 
tisement in another column of this paper. The 
excellent domestic Range which he manufactures 
is finding its way into all of our first class houses, 
while its price is such as to place it within the 
means of all. 


Aw Institution.—Ballou’s Dollar Monthly, 
only one dollar a year, fully illustrated, original 
throughout, making two volumes of twelve hun- 
dred pagesa year. The cheapest in the world! 


Coronet Fremont.—This gentleman is after 
all on the high road to fortune in California. 
His quartz-mills are yielding enormously. 

Great Eastern.—Great Eastern! Great 
Eastern!! Great Eastern!!! 
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THE FRENCH JOCKEY CLUB. 

Many members of the French Jockey Club 
of Paris greatly distinguished themselves in the 
Italian war, in the respective regiments to which 
they belonged. Many of the most noble and 
spirituel were doomed, alas, never to return to 
their favorite places of re-union—two gentlemen, 
however, the Count de la Rochefoucauld and the 
Viscount de Talon, escaped death in a miracu- 
lous way. The former, charging the Austrian 
cavalry, received five wounds and was made 
prisoner. None of the wounds were mortal, but 
one of them was caused in a very extraordinary 
manner; a hulan placed his pistol close to the 
count’s forehead and pulled the trigger, but the 
ball, instead of shattering his skull, went round 
the frontal bone, tearing off the skin, and mak- 
ing its escape into empty space, causing a hole in 
the kepi. Asto M. Talon, whilst charging at 
the head of the company at Solferino, he arrived 
in an Austrian square, and received a discharge 
of balls, which, however, only wounded his 
horse without touching him. The horse fell, but 
the rider jumped, sword in hand, and presently 
had his kepi-cut through with a sword; a mo- 
ment after he received a second blow on his 
head, but, in the confusion, the soldier hit him 
with the flat of the sword. Finally M. Talon 
received a thrust from a bayonet, which threw 
him to the ground; but the soldier who gave it 
was astonished to see him rise and get away. 
The soldier thought, no doubt, the young officer 
had some talisman about him—and so he had. 
During the campaign in the Crimea, M. Talon 
complained that he had broken the glass of his 
watch, and could not get it replaced. A soldier 
overhearing him, said, “ Lieutenant, give me a 
piece of two francs, and I will put in a glass that 
will never break.” The man, who was a watch- 
maker by trade, took the two franc piece, and 
beating it out till it became large enough, skil- 
fully fixed it into the place usually, occupied by 
the glass. The watch, then, was on one side 
gold and on the other silver. On his return to 
France, M. Talon continued to wear the watch 
as a souvenir of the Crimea; he had it in his 
pocket at the battle of Solferino, and it was 
against it that the point of the Austrian’s bayo- 
net struck. The thrust was such a violent one, 
that the point of the bayonet passed through 
both coin and watch. “Thus,” said M. Talon, 
in recounting the affair, “‘ I owe my life to a two 
franc piece.” A gentleman present remarked, 
that he considered the money exceedingly well 
invested ; and so it was, for it has preserved to 
France a brave soldier, and to his family a wor- 
thy scion of a noble house. 


+ > 


Opposite THe TREMONT Hovuse.—The large 
and choice stock of Dry Goods offered by Cush- 
man & Brooks, at their store, number 72 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, is worthy the attention of 
our readers. Attentive and obliging young 
ladies wait upon the large number of customers, 
and the goods are sold cheap, the motto being 
large sales and small profits at this house. 
Their stock consists in part of Lace Goods, 
French Veils, French Corsets, French Kid 
Gloves at sixty-three cents a pair, new Embroi- 
deries, new Bonnet-Ribbons, French Flowers and 
Ruches, Namsooks, Muslins, Cambrics, Checks, 
Stripes and Plain Goods, Gloves, Hosiery and 
Under Garments, all at prices which cannot be 
equalled in this city. Linen and Housekeeping 
Goods at great bargains. Skirts and Skirt-Sup- 
porters at very low prices. 


Arriictine Event.—At Carthage, N. Y., a 
few days ago, a child of a Mrs. Wilmot fell into 
acistern, and in trying to save him, she herselt 
and a younger child also fell in. He husband 
returned home in time to rescue her in an ex- 
hausted condition, but the two children were 
drowned. 


Tue Warer-Cure.—“ I do wish I could be 
cured of lying in bed so late in the morning,” 
said a lazy husband, lounging upon his pillow. 
“ Well, I will try the weter-cure,” said his wife, 
pouring a bucketful on him. 


StrrawBERRIES FOR WINTER.—Mrs. William 
P. Dana, of Perry, Me., has preserved and put 
up during the past season fifty-seven hundred 
pounds of strawberries. 


An Ixvatip’s Joxe.—What’s the difference 
between the top of a mountain and a person af- 
flicted with any disorder? One’s a summit of a 
hill, and the other’s ill of a “summut!” 


SAMUEL LOVER. 

A writer in the Critic narrates the following 
original anecdote of this versatile poet, musi- 
cian and painter. It was in Glasgow, this year, 
and the day after the Burns Festival, that a party 
of gentlemen (including among their number 
Samuel Lover and the writer of this sketch) vis- 
ited the establishment of the Messrs. Syming- 
ton, who are well known to the world of letters 
for literary merit of no*common order. In the 
course of the visit we came to a large room, in 
which a great many damsels were at work en- 
gaged in the delicate task of taking up loose 
threads and repairing all accidents that had hap- 
pened to the delicate fabrics in the progress of 
the work. These “lassies” looked up with a 
half-curious air as we entered, and were quietly 
setting to their work again, when one of the 
party—it was Peter Cunningham (Petrus ipse, 
Peter, the son of Allan)—stepped forward and 
said, “ Young lafMs, I think you ought to know 
that the author of ‘ Rory O’More’ is in the room, 
and I think that if you let him go without sing- 
ing his song, it will be your own fault ;” where- 
upon he pushed Mr. Lover forward, half-blush- 
ing, all laughing, and covered with the natural 
confusion of an Irishman. This announcement 
was received with great applause; in a moment 
work was laid aside, and the veteran bard was 
surrounded by that audience which Apollo ever 
loves best—a circle of the Graces. There was 
no escape, no help for it; to yield with the best 
grace possible was the only way, and that Mr. 
Lover very gracefully did. Taking off his hat— 
for, like a true lover, he was oneof the most gal- 
lant of men—he sang “ Rory O’More”’ in capital 
style, giving it far more raciness and humor than 
any one who has not had a similar treat would 
conceive to be possible. How the ladies enjoyed 
it. How they giggled and laughed, and gleefully 
appreciated the “situation” where Rory, “the 
rogue,” gives “another to make it quite sure ;” 
and when the gallant singer kissed the back of 
his hand to suit the action to the word, how 
saucily suggestive one or two of them looked, as 
if to hint that he might have chosen a more nat- 
ural illustration without giving mortal offence ! 
It was a capital scene. When the song was over 
there was a general round of applause, and as 
we left the room, one of the proprietors of the 
establishment exclaimed, as he wrung Mr. Lov- 
er’s hand, “ Thank you, sir. Not one of these 
girls will forget you to her dying day.” 


“Tue Smueorer: or, The Secrets of ‘the 
Coast.”” So great has been the demand for this 
captivating novelette, written for us by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr., that we have been obliged to again re- 
print it, and the eleventh edition is now ready. It 
is superbly illustrated by large original drawings, 
and is got up in our best style. We will mail it, 
post paid, to any part of the country, on the 
receipt of twenty cents in postage stamps or 
silver. 
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Poverty.—Poverty is only misfortune when 
wishes keep the purse-strings. Poverty is the 
normal condition of man; neither banks, stocks, 
dividends, houses nor rents, were dreamed of in 
Eden. Adam was happy, and probably never 
saw a cheque-book in his life. 

A Norse’s Brru.—It is asserted that the 
nurse of the young ladies of a noble English fam- 
ily, who rendered her account annually for little 
nursery etceteras, among other things put down 
the modest sum of $350 for brandy to sponge 
the children with. 


SPEAKING AND Printinc.—A well-known 
London printer being called on to reply toa 
toast, said, “Gentlemen, I thank you most 
heartily. I can’t make a speech, but I can print 
one as long as you like. 


REASONS FOR CHANGING.—“ Do you know, 
sir, why Mr. Dash has changed his politics ?” 
““O, yes; he’s one of the small beer politicians, 
and beer will turn.” 


» 


A Discovery.—A man who dines at different 
restaurants announces the discovery that in these 
places tender meat is also very rare. 


A Boy’s Worx.—The eyes of needles are 
manufactured by a machine, which, superintended 
by a boy, can punch 20,000 in a day. 


A Trutu.—Few pity us for our misfortunes ; 
thousands hate us for our success. 


Gapsive Gatherings. 


Nearly $3,000,000 worth of buildings are now 
being erected in New Orleans. 

It is intended to erect an jan statue of 
General Jackson in Western Tennessee. 

The Liberal army in Mexico is being re-organ- 
ized at San Luis Potosi. 

A turtle weighing 600 pounds has been caught 
in Peconnic Bay, L. I. 

It is estimated that the telegraph cuts off a 
million per year of postage receipts. 

During the absence of General Scott, General 
Wool, as senior officer, will be the acting com- 
mander-in-chief. 

The quarrymen at Pigeon Cove, Rockport, 
are busy fulfilling a large contract of paving for 
New Orleans. 

Three thousand entries of mechanical and 
agricultural implements were made at the United 
States Fair at Chicago. 

Stephen P. Barker, of South Dartmouth, has 
an apple tree, of an early variety, from which he 
has realized $29.91 the present season. 

The ladies will know how to pity Queen Vic- 
toria, when they are told that etiquette does not 
allow her to go out shopping. 

A Pah-tite Indian, six feet three and three- 
quarters inches high, and weighing 254 pounds, 
recently visited Senca, Cal. He is only 25 
years old. 

Henry Kendall, of Barre, Mass., has jnst 
harvested the largest yield of oats ever known in 
that town. A single acre produced ninety-two 
bushels. 

A special election for a town officer was held 
at Paris, Ky., lately. The queStion at issue was, 
billiards or no billiards. After an exciting con- 
test, the noes carried by sixteen majority. 

The registry law in Michigan goes into opera- 
tion at the coming election. None but the regis- 
tered are allowed to vote, and all the challenging 
must be done before the Board of Registry. 

A mother in Alexandria, Virginia, left her 
babe for half an hour asleep in its cradle, and on 
her return found a hen, which had been driven 
from its nest, sitting on the face of the child. 


The New Orleans Picayune says that all along 
the railroads completed in Texas, lands have 
been enhanced in value one hundred per cent., 
while production has been stimulated to still 
greater increase. 

Attorney-General Black recently gave an 
opinion that American citizenship attaches to 
a child born in this country, the parents of 
whom are foreigners, and only temporary 
sojourners. 

Signorina Camilla, the new singer at Turin, is 
said to be the daughter of Chipp, whom the fre- 
quenters of the old Park Theatre, in New York, 
will remember as the liveliest drummer in the 
orchestra. 


In Tiffany’s window’s, New York, is exhibited * 


a set of beautiful diamond jewelry worth seventy- 
nine thousand dollars ; a diamond necklace being 
valued at nine thousand dollars. It is a passable 
outfit for a single lady. 


The writer on gentlemen’s fashions in the 
Home Journal says, ‘‘ General effect should be 
carefully studied before making a choice—like 
the wife of one’s bosom, the waistcoat which 
covers the heart should be above reproach.” 


An ancient house in New Orleans recently 
passed into the possession of a charcoal seller, 
who has found a pile of Spanish doubloons un- 
der the floor in one of the rooms. The sum 
found is reported to be about $10,000. 


The expense of running the caloric engine 
used in printing the Cincinnati Penny Press, has 
been for six months but $15, while that of steam, 
with the necessary help for the same time, would 
have cost upwards of four hundred dollars. 

A man named Michael July, now in jail in 
Cincinnati, awaiting execution for the murder of 
his wife, is making a desperate attempt to starve 
himself to death, and thereby cheat the gallows. 
He refuses to eat, and has become so attenuated 
that it is thought he cannot survive much longer. 


There are in Egypt three hundred miles of 
railroad. When the running of the train was 
commenced, mummies were used for fuel, and 
are said to make a very hot fire. The supply 
is almost inexhaustible, and they are used ya 
cord. What a destiny! to provide fuel for a 
locomotive. 


The work on the Central Park, New York, is 
rapidly progressing, and it is intended to have 
that portion from Fifty-Ninth Street to the 
reservoir completed this fall. About 3700 men 
have been employed there during the summer, 
and the winter force will number from 1000 to 
1500 men. 


Donald McKay, the distinguished shipbuilder, 
has gone to Europe. He carries with him plans 
and specifications of several vessels of war for 
the use of the European naval powers. The 
French naval authorities entertain a very high 
opinion of the lines of the ship Great Republic, 
and think them well adapted for a vessel of war 
of the first class. . 

A gentleman in Corsica, Jefferson county, N. 
Y., being annoyed by tame pigeons coming 
about the store door, picked up a rifle and fired 
at them. The pigeons flew away unharmed. 
He then took up another gun, and no game being 
in sight, he fired towards a stable in which a val- 
uable horse belonging to Dr. J. C. Jones was 
tied, the bullet passing throught the heart of the 
horse, and killing him almost instantly. 


Sands of Gold. 


Aipedant is a precocious old man.—De 
Boufflers. 
-... Men may be ungrateful, but the human 
race is not Boufflers. 

+++. The vanity of human life is like a river, 
constantly passing away, and yet constantly 
coming on.— Pope, 

I fancy the proper means of increasing 
the love we bear our native country is to reside 
some time in a foreign one.—Shenstone. 


Happiness and unhappiness are qualities / 
of mind, not of place or position, and the cause 
of one’s happiness may be the occasion of an- 
other’s want of it.— 

.. « Were there but one virtuous man in the 
world, he would hold up his head with confidence 
and honor; he would s the world, and not 
the world him.—South. 


.... A mind too vigorous and active serves 
only to consume the body to which it is joined, 
as the richest jewels are soonest found to wear 
their settings. — Goldsmith. 

..+. Round dealing is the honor of man’s na- 
ture; and a mixture of falsehood is like alloy in 
gold and silver, which may make the metal 
work better, but it debaseth it.— Bacon. 

.++. We desire nothing more heartily than an 
increase of means, although it may be we are too 
ignorant or want the disposition to make a good 
use of those we already have.—Bovee. 

.-+. By looking into physical causes, our 
minds are opened and enlarged ; and in this pur- 
suit, whether we take or whether we lose the 
game, the chase is certainly of service.— Burke. 


+++. When two goats met on a bridge that 
was too narrow to allow either to pass or return, 
the goat which lay down that the other might 
walk over it, was a finer gentleman than Lord 
Chesterfield.— Cecil. 


-.-. Certainly man’s wicked angel is in 
money. I often catch myself with something 
bold as a lion bouncing from my heart, when the 
shilling rattles, and the lion as small as any 
weasel slinks back again.—Jerrold. 

.... Every other quality is subordinate and 
inferior to wisdom, in the same sense as the ma- 
son who lays the bricks and stones in a buildin 
is inferior to the architect who drew the plan ont 
superintends the work. The former executes 
on the latter contrives and directs.—lob- 
ert 


Joker's Budget. 


A cat, having lost her kittens, followed a mut- 
ton pie man. 

The surest way to hit a woman’s heart is to 
take aim kneeling. 

If 112 pounds make one hundred weight, how 
many will make your wife wait ? 

“Whose son are you, my little boy?” “I 
aint nobody’s son just now; I’m Mr. Thomp- 
son’s nephew, sir.” 

Isn’t it rather an odd fact in natural history, 
that the softest water is caught when it rains the 
hardest ? 

“ When did father Adam meet with his first 
loss in business?” ‘“ Why, in the full trade,” 
was the answer. 

“Massa, one ob your oxen is dead ; *toder 
too. ’Fraid to tell you of boff at once, for fear 
you couldn’t bore it.” 

to snuff” is Elevated to 
an equal capacity wi 6 titillating particles of 
the tobacco plant.” 

“Tommy, my son, what is longitude?” “A 
clothes line, daddy.” “ Prove it, my son.” 
“‘ Because it stretches from pole to pole.” 


A eminent connoisseur was offered during des- 
sert some grapes. “Thank you,’’ he said, “ it 
is never my custom to take my wine in pills.” 

Sir William Draper claimed to be descended 
trom Pepin the French king, and traced the 
— thus: Pepin, Pipkin, Napkin, Diaper, 

raper. 

“Warm day, Mr. Jones, warm day,” said 
Mr. Smith, as they met on Thanksgiving day. 
“ Yes, it is,” said Jones, “ it is some warm if not 
summer.” 

“As for ancestry,” says Smoke, “ truth to 
speak, I am one of eee whe may take the 
cuckoo for their crest, and for their motto— 
Nothing.’” 

Women are all alike. When they’re maids 
they’re mild as milk ; once make ’em wives, and 
they lean their backs against their marriage cer- 
tificate, and defy you. 

A correspondent writes us, that it is folly to 
undertake to scull a boat with a trowel, or to 
think of keeping girls from knowing what kind 
of confectionery matrimony is. 

Lord Brougham is described in the Times as 
“that very complex being, that bundle of incon- 
sistencies, that debris of what was, and that rudi- 
ment of what will never be perfected.” 

An individual was arrested the other day in 
Cincinnati, while endeavoring to pick a gentle- 
man’s pocket. He said he wasn’t used to the 
business, and was just trying to get his hand in. 

A beggar boy made —— to a farmer’s 
wife in Scotland for relief, and was refused, on 
the ground that she “‘ had no copper ;” to which 
the urchin very accommodatingly replied, “I 


take siller, mem.” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. ] 
FAMILY PRIDE. 
A ROMANCE OF LITTLE ST. JAY. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


I.—MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 

“O pear! O dear! Your want of exclu- 
siveness and self-respect, Mary, will one day be 
the death of me!” 

“Now mother, dear, I do not comprehend you 
at all. Whathasgone wrong? Who has vexed 
you? I was not aware till now that my charac- 
ter was so very faulty, that I had in any way for- 
gotten my self-respect, or encouraged any im- 
proper intimacy.” 

“Bah! the miserable poltroon! to think I 
would have no more respect for my family.” 

“ Still I am in the dark, mother.” 

“ Mary, I have been grievously insulted, out- 
raged ; and all through you—your foolish want 
of pride, of self-respect. Thank Heaven, you are 
not like me, or you would not condescend to en- 
courage every boor by treating him as an equal. 
But I have sent this one about his business. I 
guess he will understand, in future, that I 
know the difference between a clown and a 

tleman.” 

“JT should think so, mothe ; but of whom 
are you speaking? Recollect I have been ab- 
sent since noon, and cannot be expected to know 
who has been here during that time, or what 
may have occurred to disturb you so strangely.” 

“ Now don’t vex me with stupid inquiries, for 
I told you last Sabbath on our return from 
charch that it would turn out just so. Didn’t I 
know the character of these ignorant boobies well 
enough to know that if you gave them an inch 
they would take an ell? Now, Mary dear, you 
know that my whole life, since your poor father 
died, has been wholly and entirely devoted to 
your advancement. You know, also, what your 
dear papa said to you on his death-bed: ‘ Re- 
member, Mary,’ said he, ‘to be discreet in the 
selection of your friends and associates. Re- 
member that society is divided into three classes, 
the high, the commonplace, the low; let it be 
your study, then, to be able to discern between 
them. You will then make no mistakes to be re- 
pented of in after life ;? which means, child, that 
you shall encourage no person below you in the 
social scale ; and now to think of it, after spend- 
ing one-half of the little property which your 
poor father left, in giving you an education suit- 
able to your position and future prospects, you 
no sooner return from the classic retreat of the 
Misses Tullimedes, than you fall to renewing 
your school-girl acquaintance with every Betty 
and Johnny in the village of Little St. Jay. And 
what is the result? It has given everybody the 
assumption to approach you as though they were 
fully your equals. And here is that conceited 
Tom Bangs been here already to ask for you, 
and it’s all on account of your appearing so well 
pleased to see him last Sunday. O dear! I told 
you it would be just so! And here was Doctor 
Malcolm waiting to see you, and heard him ask. 
I declare, I felt as though I should sink through 
the floor. I never was so affronted by anything 
in my life—the puppy! But I made no bones in 
sending him about his business, and you should 
have seen Doctor Malcolm laugh.” 

“©, mother! have you been so cruel and 
thoughtless as to wound the feelings of poor 
Tom, the noblest, the purest-hearted, the most 
sensitive creature that ever breathed in Little 
St. Jay? O, mother! I will write a note tohim 
and beg him to forgive your rudeness !”” 

“ Never !”” (a little stamp of the foot.) “ You 
shall do no such thing. What? have I not a 
right to speak in my own house? Am I to be 
insulted by such boors, and not show them their 
distance? Bah!” 

Mother, you forget-—Tom Bangs once saved 
your daughter's life! If you have no respect for 
other’s feelings, have you no gratitude? I know 
that Tom Bangs has no patrimony but his two 
strong hands, but is he not regarded by every 
one as a machinist of great ingenuity and 
promise 

“OQ, Mary, your ideas of respectability will yet 
be the death of me—such horrible ideas !—and 
do you think that such creatures can be gentle- 
men, and fit associates for young ladies who have 
been fostered with tender care, and trained up in 
all the varied and ladylike accomplishments of 
the day ?” 

“ Mother, will you please define a gentleman.” 

“I will” (terrible sarcasm), “ because I think 


you have no intuitive sense of the character. A 
gentleman, then, is one who is well bred, of good 
family, and can show you a diploma and a pro- 
fession—and you should never forget that your 
father was possessed of both—instead of a shovel 
and mallet, or an anvil and a file, like some of 
the vulgar creatures you defend.” 

_ “Well, is Doctor Malcolm a gentleman, 
mother ?” 

“Certainly! Doctor Malcolm is possessed of 
all those qualities—is well bred, educated to an 
honorable profession, possessed of a moderate 
fortune, and despises the vulgar herd ; besides, 
his grandfather was a colonel in the Revolution.” 

“ Yes, I have heard ; he was colonel of a regi- 

ment of tory volunteers, and” (very slily) “ was 
wounded while gloriously retreating before the 
‘rebels. But seriously, dear mama, what is the 
difference between the man you hire to physic 
you, and that other you employ to black your 
boots? They both require the same vulgar 
money for their services. I confess I cannot per- 
ceive your nice distinctions. Somehow or other 
I have got the vulgar impression in my mind 
that it is the character and genius of the man that 
reflects credit upon the calling, rather than the 
calling upon the creature who may chance to be 
thrust into it.” 

“Now, Mary, stop! I wont suffer it. You 
wish to reflect on the character of Doctor Mal- 
colm, a gentleman whose attentions to you 
would have been approved of by your father, 
were he now living.” 

“No, mother, you are mistaken ; I simply al- 
luded to the doctor’s pedigree, but not till after 
you had. No. I had no intention to reflect on 
Doctor Malcolm, for I have no more interest in 
him than—than—the man in the moon! Why 
should I ?” 

“I suppose, then, that the Bangses are your 
ideal—Tom Bangs!” (With great bitterness.) 
“ But while I live you will never encourage him 
under this roof. No, never! If my daughter so 
far torgets the honorable position of her family as 
to disgrace it by any such misalliance, or even by 
association with such vulgar people, it will be 
done somewhere beside under the roof of the late 
Hon. John Sedley, Esq.” 

“Hold, mother, for Heaven’s sake! What 
have I done, what has poor Tom Bangs done, 
that you should couple our names together with 
such bitterness? Even though I admire him, 
his noble, manly nature, I have no assurance 
that he cares a straw for me. I am sure he 
would have good reason not even to respect us 
after the uncourteous treatment he has received. 
O, mother! I thought you, till this hour, the 
pink of politeness and good breeding, but in 
respect to poor, honest, honorable Tom Bangs, 
you have consented for once to step out of your 
legitimate character to abuse him.” 

“ Well, he should not have ventured ont of his 
place. So long as these people remain where 
they belong, they will never have cause to com- 
plain of ill treatment from their superiors.” 

“ But, mother, dear, in what consists our supe- 
riority over Tom Bangs? He has done some- 
thing! What have we done? Nothing but 
suck our claws and somebody to feed us, or we 
might be compelled to suck them to some 
purpose.” 

“There, you silly creature, what has he done ? 
You are always talking about some such absurd 
thing.” 

“He? Why, he has done something worth 
talking about, something that would reflect honor 
and credit on the noblest creature in the world. 
He has constructed a model engine, and it is now 
on exhibition at the Mechanic’s Fair. Mrs. 
Prim, who was there last week with her friends 
in the city, saw it, and saw hundreds of people 
admiring it, and saw on a card attached to it, 
the name of Thomas Bangs, Little St. Jay.” 

“ Well!” 

“Well? Is there nothing in all that ?” 

“ Nothing '—of course there is not. Any lout 
may do that who is willing to dirty his hands. A 
king does not build his own palace, if he did 
there would be no credit in having one. No 
It is the situation we are born in that gives us 
credit.” 

‘* Mother, your argument 1s notsound. Rather 
admit that the man who toils for the good of all, 
and dirties his hands that the grand object of his 
life may be effected, reflects a lasting honor on 
everything that surrounds him, high or low, rich 
or poor. He is a spoke in the wheel of social 
progress. No, Iam sorry my own mother’s ideas 
should be so illiberal, 80 inconsistent, so at vari- 
ance with her known goodness of heart.” 


“Then you should be more guarded in your 
associations, which would give me less cause to 
be vexed and ill-conditioned. It is not my habit 
always to speak my mind thus plaialy, I admit. 
But I have been banged into the necessity of 
speaking the truth for once, and I hope you may 
profit by it. (Great emphasis on the word 
“ banged.” ) 

“I hope so, mother, i¢ is not good that the 
truth should be wasted.” 

“Well, Mary dear, I am glad to see you 
reasonable at last ; and that reminds me of some- 
thing I wished to say before this. I did not tell 
you why Doctor Malcolm was here. Well, I 
will now. His aunt, who has been ailing for 
some time, you know, has at last escaped her 
earthly trials,” (a sigh) “and left him five thou- 
sand dollars ; and, 0, Mary! he has asked per- 
mission to—to—pay attention to you !” 

“Preposterous, mother. He can do much 
better than that ; besides, I have no inclination 
to be courted.” 

“Mary, you are a perverse creature, at the 
best ; but I have given my consent, and now you 
may run into the garden and look after Susan.” 
(Aside.) “O, what a pest are these servants !” 
(Exeunt Mary.) “There, I think she will be 
reasonable now. But O, this levelling notion 
she has somewhere obtained, is extremely humil- 
iating, to say the least. But hark! some one is 
pounding at the front door! It must be some 
stupid, vulgar creature, or they would know 
enough to pull the bell-knob. There,” (glanc- 
ing out of the window as she spoke) “ it is just 
as I suspected, that good-for-nothing Lucy 
Barnes, cousin of the Bangses ; and, as I live, she 
has a letter in her hand. There, I'll wager my 
life there is some plot at work, but I’ll defeat it, 
that I will.” (Sweeps towards the door—opens 
it with abang.) “‘ Well, miss?” (severe dignity.) 

“Thank-ee, mum!” (cousin of the Bangses 
sligytly confused.) 

“ Well, miss, to what am I indebted for this 
honor?” (smiles: three parts vinegar, one part 
lunar caustic.) 

“ Thank-ee ; I'd like to see Miss Mary a min- 
ute—justa—” 

“If you have any business with my daughter, 
you will please transact it through me. It will 
do just.as well. She is busy just now and can- 
not possibly attend to you.” 

“ Thank ee, mum! Then here is a letter for 
her from my Cousin Tom, who is just startit for 
New York.” 

“Thank you, miss; I will hand it to her. 
Good-morning !” (shuts the door in Lucy’s face 
and soliloquizes:) “‘Startit for New York!’ 
What vulgarity, what low-bred creatures.” 

Lucy.—“ Proud as Lucifer, shortas pie-crust.” 


II.—INTERCEPTED LETTER. 


As we have already introduced the reader 
without ceremony into the privacy of a respect- 
able widow lady’s abode, which property is her 
castle, as much as though it were guarded by a 
brace of rampant lions, and into which, because 
unguarded, I admit we had no more actual busi- 
ness to intrude ourselves, than had the disrepu- 
table Bangs, hero of our story; but, as we have 
done so, wilfully, feloniously (vide: probing into 
the inner life), and with force of arms, we may 
as well hang for an old sheep as alamb, and as it 
requires rogues to catch rogues, as the saying is, 
we may as well follow the exemplary widow into 
& private apartment, whither she immediately re- 
tired on closing the door in the face of Lucy 
Barnes—poor Lucy! the vulgar creature who 
gave utterance to the last sentence of the torego- 
ing chapter—and listen to the revelation which 
follows, which, to say the least, is not much to 
the credit of this well bred and censorious 
matron, who is engaged at this moment with a 
pen-knife in removing the envelope to Tom’s 
letter. 

Mrs. Sedley.—“ Well, who would have imag- 
ined such presumption ?”’"—cut—cut—cat. “ But 
she shall never see it. No one but myself 
shall ever know of this !”—cuat—cut. ‘“ Now we 
will see what the presumptuous puppy has dared 
to say to my darling.” (reads) “‘ ‘Little St. 
Jay, August,’ um! ‘My dear Mary,’ I would 
like to choke him! ‘I called to see you this af- 
ternoon, because I knew you would be interested 
in my success. But your mother would not per- 
mit me to see you when I came, so I am now 
under the necessity of writing to you to inform 
you of that which I had hoped to have done by 
word of mouth. My dear Mary, don’t be aston- 
ished at what I am about to say—it is a secret 
between us; I have not even mentioned it to my 


own mother, though I shall do so soon—on my 
return from New York. I have received the ap- 
pointment of chief engineer to the Czar of Rus- 
sia, for five years, at a salary of twenty thousand 
rubles per annum, only five thousand less than 
the United States pays to her president.’ My 
stars!—Tom Bangs !—goodness gracious, what 
does this mean? ‘It is arranged that I shall 
start by the next steamer. O, Mary, I have 
loved you ever since the hour I swam out to your 
relief, when your boat was capsized in the river, 
but I have never been presumptuous enough to 
mention it till carried away by the golden pros- 
pect which has now opened before me. I know 
that I am wholly unworthy of one so good 
and pure as yourself, but I love you with my 
whole soul, and shall always love you, and your 
mother, and every one that you love, whatever 
you may think of me for presuming to say it.’ 
I declare ! this is the strangest thing !—I wonder 
if I am asleep or awake? Tom Bangs going to 
Russia—salary twenty thousand rables per an- 
num—loves Mary—no doubt he has offered to 
marry my darling in this very letter—let me see, 
where did he leave off—really, he is so modest, I 
had no idea he was so much of a gentleman ! 
Appearances, they say, are often deceitful, and I 
believe it. Let me see: ‘whatever you may 
think of me for presuming to say it !’—this is 
where I left off. Now we will go on. ‘The 
world is opening before me, but what is success 
worth if we are to be forever shut out from the 
object of our affections?’ Very true. ‘For six 
years my constant aim has been to make myself 
worthy of you and your family, but I despair of 
ever being worthy of so pure an angel as your- 
self.” Really, after all, the young man is a per- 
son of very nice discernment, and Mary, I must 
acknowledge, understood him much better than 
I. ‘Iam poor, it is true, but I shall now soon 
be in prosperous circumstances, thank Heaven. 
If I dared to believe you could love me, with all 
my imperfections—love me enough to become 
mine for all the future, it would be the crowning 
joy of my life. It is true the world would be 
very dark without you, but I will not ask you to 
mistake gratitude for affection, for I love you too 
deeply and too disinterestedly to ask even the 
slightest sacrificeon your part. Butif you should 
love me well enough to consider favorably this 
homely proposition which comes from a heart 
whose chief aim will be to render your lite happy, 
and could your mother be led to take a similar 
view, nothing would give me greater joy and sat- 
isfaction than to have you both accompany me to 
Russia.’ Gracious me! this seems like the de- 
velopments of some wonderful romance. O, how 
delightful it would be to go there, and to see the 
great emperor, Nicholas; and Tom, too, would 
be so honored on account of his wonderful fac- 
ulty to build engines. Doctor Malcolm is worth 
only the half of Tom’s salary for six months, 
and I am sure his practice is next to nothing, so 
I declare, I cannot see any other way but we 
must be under the necessity of disappointing 
him. But let me see what the good-hearted 
creature says further: ‘Could you but become 
my own darling wife, Mary, you need be under 
no delicacy in giving me a direct answer, so that 
I can secure berths for three. I shall look for 
your letter with the greatest impatience.’ How 
delicate! Who would have looked for such re- 
finement of expression? I will answer for her, 
my dear good fellow! You shall have it all 
your own way, and take berths for three, for I 
know my darling loves yout 

Mrs. Prim.—“ You did not attend the wedding 
last night, Mrs. Mudget ?” 

Mudyet —“ No. I suppose Mrs. Sedley did 
not think I was quite good enough; but Mary 
is a good girl, in spite of her ‘bringing up,’ and 
Mr. Mudget says that Tom Bangs always had a 
great head, if people iu Little St. Jay had only 
been sharp enough to discover it. How soon 
will they start on their voyage to Russia?” 

Mrs. Prim.—“ They leave for New York in the 
morning, and the steamer starts the same 
evening.” . 

Mudyet.—“ Well, I declare, it seems almost too 
strange to be real, after all.” 


IDIOSYNCRACIES OF GREAT MEN. 
Haydn and Newton worked so nervously that 

they required to be alone. Gluck was miserable 
unless in the open air. It was in the cenire of a 
meadow, with a piano forte before him, that he 
com his “ Iphigenia,” Granville wrought 
out his ideas while throwing a velvet cap against 
the walls and ceiling, or playing with a frog in a 
glass of water. A celebrated Seat 
was accustomed to stimulate himself by strip- 
ping to his shirt and playing on a violin.— Boston 

script. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE “NICOLSON PAVEMENT.” 
The accompanying engraving repre- 
sents the ‘‘ Nicol Pav t”’ as it 
pears at the crossing of Clark and 
Washington Streets in the city of Chica- 
go, Illinois. The figures and the un- 
finished portion of the street, are design- 
ed to illustrate the manner of constract- 
ing the pavement. This valuable im- 
provement in street paving is the inven- 
tion of Mr. Samuel Nicolson of Boston, 
Mass. We find in a pamphlet, publish- 
ed and distributed by Mr. Nicolson in 
1855, that, having been for many years 
the treasurer and superintendent of the 
Boston and Roxbury Mill Corporation, 
whose roads and avenues extend to near- 
ly ten miles in length, and seeing the 
great want of improvement upon the old 
methods of stone paving and McAdam- 
izing streets and roads, he gave the sub- 
ject his earnest investigation, and then 
determined that a composition of wood, 
tar and gravel, if properly combined, 
would make a more perfect roadway 
than any other materials; as such com- 
ition would be comparatively noise- 
s and smooth, safe and easy for the 
feet of horses, prevent earthy exhala- 
tions, and also prevent the entrance of , 
frost. Mr. Nicolson’s method of con- | 
structing his pavement is as follows:— | 
The street, being properly graded, is | 


covered with a thin coat of tar, then by 


a flooring of boards placed lengthwise of « 
the street, then with another thin coat of | 


hot tar; on this the paving blocks are A: 


placed. The blocks are cut from planks 


three or four inches thick and six inch- 
es long, and are set endwise in rows 
across the street; between the rows of 
blocks there is placed a strip of board 
about one inch thick and two inches wide, over 
which coarse sand or gravel is rammed, and then 
hot tar is poured over the whole surface of the 
pavement, penetrating into the wood and 
amongst the gravel, so as to render the whole so 
solid as to exclude the entrance of moisture; 
whilst the tar is hot the whole is covered thickly 
with sand, and the pavement is in condition for 
travel. ‘The first experiment made by the inven- 
tor was upon the Western Avenue, in 1848, 
where it was exposed to public travel for more 
than seven years, without requiring repairs. It 
was next put upon Mason street in 1854, on 
West street and Washington street in 1855, on 
Chauncey street in 1856, on Exchange street in 
1857. The block of the latter pavement is of 
hard wood, and now, after two winters, and the 
hard usage to which the pavement of that street 
is always subjected, its appearance and promise 
of durability is not equalled by any stone paves 
ment in this city. It is officially stated by Mr. 
R. Copeland,the Superintendent of Pablic Works 
of the city of Cnicago, that a portion of Welles 
street, in that city, was paved with the “ Nicol- 


PUTTING DOWN THE NICOLSON PAVEMENT AT CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


repairs, is now in perfectly order, an 8 
likely to last several lon He also 
states that there is now laid and under contract 
for completion this fall, thirty-one thousand square 
yards of the above-named pavement, covering 
one and one eighth mile of streets and alleys. That 
“the pavement is cleanly, noiseless, impervious 
to water and frost, affords an excellent -hold 
for horses, and is in all respects a very desirable 

avement, both for occupants of adjoining build- 
ings and for persons driving over it. It is of 
great value in the saving of wear to vehicles and 
injury to horses.” There are many testimonials 
concerning the sanitary and other qualities of 
this pavement, by scientific and practical men, at 
our command ; but we think the above account 
of this valuable invention will be sufficient to call 
attention to a subject promising so much comfort 
and advantage to all towns and cities. The pam- 

hlet referred to above is v interesting and is 

led with facts and abounds in verified state- 
ments, showing the excellence of this system of 
pavement, in every point of view. 
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BORROMEO CHAPEL, WEYBRIDGE, ENG. 

The irregular building, surrounded by trees 
and shrubbery, delineated in our engraving, is 
the spot where, “ after life’s fitful hour,” Louis 
Philippe, ex-king of the French, and the beauti- 
ful and intellectual Duchess d’ Orleans, his 
daughter.in-law, “sleep well” in foreign soil. 
For the moralist or the poet we can imagine no 
fitter theme than the grave of Louis Philippe. 
We can imagine no spot of “ hallowed ground ” 
whereon the philosopher can better erect a fabric 
of solemn reasoning than the little sanctuary at 
Weybridge, where sleeps the late King of the 
French. 

left a mark behind 


He 
Shall pluck the shining age from vulgar time, 
And give it whole to late posterity! 


The village of Weybridge lies about one mile 
southward of the Weybridge Station on the South 
Western Railway, and is surrounded by some 
pleasant scenery, which derives a picturesque 
character from “ the splashing waters” of the 
river Wey. In its immediate vicinity is Oat- 


CHAPEL OF BORROMEO, WEYBRIDGE, ENGLAND.—BURIAL-PLACE OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


lands Park, the residence of the late Dake of 
York, and after his death, of his amiable and 
benevolent duchess. There is a famous grotto 
in the park. originally formed at a cost of £40,000, 
and entirely composed of minute pieces of spar, 
rock, —— a But the tourist chiefly 
visits Weybridge for the purpose of inspectin 
the little and fantastic chapel, known ae 
Chapel of Borromeo, wherein are interred the 
remains of Louis Philippe and his two daughters, 
the Duchesses de Nemours and D'Orleans. It 
was founded bya gentleman of the name of Tay- 
lor, several years since, and intended as a family 
mausoleum. His tomb is placed in the crypt, in 
proximity to those of the king and the princesses. 
The tomb of Louis Philippe is extremely simple, 
and distinguished with but little ornament. It 
bears an inscription in Latin, recording his death 
at Claremont, on the 26th of August, 1850, at 
the ripe age of 76, and gives expression to the 
confident hope that his remains will yet be re- 
moved to his own country to repose with the 
ashes of his ancestors—* avitas inter civeres.” 
Wreaths of “ immortelles,” and vases brimmed 
with flowers adorn the steps of 
the tomb. The chapel is sur- 
rounded by a very beautiful gar- 
den, and sheltered by graceful 
boughs, through which delight- 
fal vistas of the ample heath 
and distant meadows occasion- 
ally present themselves. The 
decease of Louis Philippe’s 
daughter-in-law, the Duchess 
d’Orleans, (Helene Louisa Eliz- 
abeth) took place May 18, 1858. 
On her son rest the hopes of 
those who yet cherish the fond 
belief that France will in 
her lost liberty, ander the shad- 
ow of aconstitutional monarchy. 
Whether these wishes will 
realized or not it is not our pro- 
vince to inquire ; but the fact of 
their existence, as well as thé 
singular interest attaching to 
the career of him who was once 
extolled as tke Ciuzen King, 
may well induce the traveller to 
pause for awhile at the Chapel 
of Borromeo, and muse by the 
tombs of Louis Philippe and his 
children. We doubt whether 
all history presents a more ro- 
mantic chapter, or one more 
full of change and accident, of 
surprising elevation and sudden 
descent, than the life of Louis 
Philippe. In bim the Orleans 
dynasty begun, an‘, apparently, 
terminated. With him 
menced in France the experi- 
ence of a system of constitu- 
tional government, which fell, 
as it had risen, with him His 
life was one of sudden and ex- 
treme changes, and he died at 
last, under the roof of an Eag- 
lish palace, and now lies sleep- 
ing in a —_ upon English 

round. Never was monarch 

loved than Louis Philippe 

—except in the bosom of his 
family—where the best side of 
his character was displayed as 
an affectionate father and a 
decorous husband. Never was 
monarch less loved, fur no man 
believed in him, while all men 
believed in bis insincerity ; for 
it was suspected that he looked 
upon his ministers as mere 
tools, to be taken up and 
thrown aside as his purposes 
required. 
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Poet's Corner. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
SONG. 


BY JAMES PRANELIN FITTS. 


There are rude winds to-night—hear them sobbing and 
sighing! 
They tap on the windows, they rattle the door; 
Now toning their voice to the wail of the dying, 
Now shrieking together in sonorous roar. 
Yet I care not, I care not—within is my Eden, 
The firelight grows strong as the red flames arise, 
And thus in my castle I revel and wassail, 
Dear soul, in the beautiful light of thine eyes! 


There are black clouds to-night, how they riot in thunder! 
How dark are their curtains, the banners of death! 
They have lightnings in check, with a mission to sunder, 
And scatter.the bodies of men with their breath! 
But I care not, I care not—my Eden is cloudless, 
No death-bearing flame from its bosom may rise, 
Save the flame that is laden with love of a maiden; 
The beautiful light of the soul in thine eyes! 


O, cares and perplexities, cease your vain mission! 
Ye legions of sorrows, I laugh at your powers: 

Leave, leave, and forever, this palace elysian, 
Begone from my sight, in these fair sunny hours. 

I care not, albeit on the morrow you'll find me, 
And cause me to grieve with most pitiable sighs ; 

Here, love is my pleasure, unstinted in measure, 
For here is the beautiful light of thine eyes! 


TRUTH OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


This book, this holy book, on every line 

Marked with the seal of high divinity, 

On every leaf bedewed with drops of love 

Divine, and with the eternal heraldry 

And signature of God Almighty stamped 

From first to last, this ray of sacred light, 

This lamp, from off the everlasting throne, 

Mercy brought down, and in the night of Time 

Stands, casting on the dark her gracious bow, 

And evermore beseeching men, with tears 

And earnest sighs, to read, believe, and live. 
PoLiocg. 


AUTUMN. 

Wilt thou fly 
With laughing autumn to the Atlantic isles, 
And range with him the Hesperian field, and see, 
Where’er his fingers touch the fruitful grove, 
The branches shoot with gold; where’er his step 
Marks the glad soil, the tender clusters glow 
With purple ripenese, and invest each hill, 
As with the blushes of an evening sky ’—AKENSIDE. 


PERFECTIONS OF CREATION. 


In the vast and the minute,-we see 

The unambiguous footsteps of the God 

Who gives its lustre to an insect’s wing, 

And wheels his throne upon the rolling —— 
OWPER. 


Gtlitor’s Easy Chair. 
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GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


— Quite an event in our world of art has been the ex- 
hibition of two, or rather three pictures of Rosa Bon- 
heur at Williams & Everett's. We say three, because, 
aithough the “‘ Muleteers and the “‘ Highland Cattle ” 
are her work alone, she painted the capita] bull’s head 
on which she is represented as leaning in Edouard Du- 
bufe’s picture of her. Charming indeed are these pic- 
tures—full of life, of nature, of rich color and expres- 
sion. Admirable in drawing, in grouping, in management 
of light and shade, they absolutely defy criticism. There 
isa breadth ang force in all of Rosa Bonheur’s works 
which command admiration. Every touch is in the 
right place, and every touch is firmly put on. There is 
no hesitancy, no vacillation in her treatment. There is 
none of that “‘ dodging” of detail, which ignorance of 
anatomy sometimes forces a painter to adopt, and, on the 
other hand, no ostentation of technical knowledge which 
80 many art-pedauts indulge in. LIler animals do not 
seem to “‘ pose.”” The canvass mirrors nature, as the soul 
of the painter mirrors it. Certainly, ameng living animal 

int Rosa Bonh stands pre. One of 
our Scotch exchanges mentions a rather laughable inci- 
dent which occurred the other day on Lochleven, with a 
keen disciple of the rod, by a monster trout bolting off 
with his rod, measuring fourteen feet in length, a reel- 
and about forty yards of line and cast line. In the keen- 
ness of the moment he had allowed the rod to slip out of 
his hand, when it as suddenly disappeared to the bottom. 
A large trout, weighing upwards of eight pounds, was 
found dead in the loch a few days afterwards, and it is 
eupposed by some to be the identical trout which had 

vinced such ext dinary rapacity...... Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte has printed a catalogue of the works edited by 
him in the various dialects of Europe—also a list of 
works now in press. The more recent works are the 
Canticles in Basque, the Gospel of St. Matthew in the 
vulgar dialects of Venetia, Milan, Naples, and Bergamo. 
Among other labors, the prince has printed the Song of 
Solomon in four English dialects—Lowland Scotch, and 
the dialects of Cumberland, Newcastle, and Westmore- 
land, preserviog, for the use of linguists and histori 
the exact state of language in those districts, as spoken 
by the native population in the reign of Victoria.....The 
Ost Deutsche Post, in contradiction of a stat seats 
that there are no Protestants in the Austrian Empire, 
gives an it of their bers in the various sections 
of, the empire, and concludes by saying that Protestant- 
ism is represented there by 3,000,000...... M. E. de Gir- 
ardin, in his new pamphiet, thus defines war: ‘ War is 
murder; war is robbery. It is robbery and murder 
taught and commanded by governments to the people ; 
it is robbery and murder proclaimed, blazoned, dignified 
and crowned ; it is robbery aad murder without puuish- 


ment and shame, with impunity and glory ; it is robbery 
and murder rescued from the scaffold by the arch of tri- 
umph ; it is legal absurdity, for it is society commanding 
what it prohibits and probibiting what it commands, 
recompensing what it punishes and punishing what it 
recompenses, glorifying what it brands and branding 
what it glorifies. The fact is the same; the name alone 
is different.”” The pamphlet has an appendix containing 
the names of those who have condemned war. By the 
side of Pascal is to be found the Emperor Nicholas; by 
the side of Rousseau, Louis Philippe; Napoleon I. and 
Napoleon III. unite in the same anathema against war 
and the same exaltation of the advantages of peace. The 
author proposes a European confederation, and points 
out four different modes of reducing or abolishing the 
immense armies and fleets of the great powers......A 
new work by M. Victor Hugo, entitled ‘‘ La Legende des 
Siecles,” is about to be published. In this work, which 
has been long in the contemplation of the author, M. 
Victor Hugo describes. under the mask of some hevoical 
or historical personage, the aspirations and sufferings of 
the human race. Each of these dramas represents a 
phase of history from the fall of Eve to the present era, 
and possesses an action and interest of its own. The 
first volume is divided into six parts; the first compre- 
hends the period from Eve to our Saviour; the second, 
the Fall of Rome; the third, Islam; the fourth, the 
Christian Heroic Age; the fifth, the Knight Errants; the 
sixth, the Thrones of the Orient......Miss Heron has 
been playing at the Howard Atheneum in Mrs. Bate- 
man’s “Geraldine” with great success......The New 
York Journal of Commerce thinks Mr. Everett’s address, 
at the inauguration of the Webster Statue, his most 
masterly oratorical effort......Many are the stories still 
related about Lord Seymour, the eccentric English noble- 
man who died lately in Paris, and his prowess; among 
others, that he once put seven policemen, who tried to 
interfere with his amusements, into a big tub, and set a 
green-grocer's stall, from the Marche des Innocents, on 
the top of it; and how, another time, he floored a whole 
regiment of commissionaires, who, attracted by his fame, 
had come expressly to his residence to try “le box.” 
Lord Seymour led a wild life in Paris, and wasted count- 
bess sums of money, but he left a large fortune to the 
hospitals and poor of London and Paris......Dr. James 
Turnbull, physician to the Liverpool Royal Infirmary, 
says, ‘* General observation of tubercular disease of the 
lungs, as well as the results in some of the previous cases, 
enable me to express with confidence the opinion that 
perfect recovery in the early stage may not unfrequently 
be permanent; that it may likewise be so in those ad- 
vancing into the second stage, when the extent of disease 
is limited; but that in those in the third stage, where 
one or more cavities exist, perfect recovery is so rare that 
itcan be permanent only in exceptional cases. It is, 
however, satisfactory to know that, though the ultimate 
result in these cases must be very generally unfavorable, 
the disease may often be suspended, and a fair amount 
of health enjoyed by the patient for an indefinite period 
of years......In the advertising columns of the New 
York Evening Post is the following, from the notice pub- 
lished by the property clerk of the police commissioners : 
** Also a horse and watch stolen from the pocket of a man 
who was asleep in the street.”’...... There are in the 
ducal palace at Mantua a few very small apartments, 
perhaps six or seven, leading one intoanother. They are 
not six feet high, and may be about eight square. They 
are now bare whitewashed rooms, with no doors or furni- 
ture, though in one, called the kitchen, is a raised plat- 
form with steps. You ascend to these rooms by one or 
two proportionately diminutive flights of steps. The young 
man who shows the building says they were built by 
some duke of Mantua for his dwarfs...... In New Or- 
leans, recently, at a big fire, a man named Jules Dreux, 
of Hook and Ladder Company No. 2, being in danger of 
burning, saved his life in some miraculous manner, upon 
the exact particulars of which the papers disagree, some 
saying that he jumped across the street to the roofs of 
the houses opposite, and others insisting that he came 
down a five-story ladder in three jumps. An honest 
Dutchman, who saw the whole affair, says that Jules 
took the “ grapple rope,” fastened one end of it to the 
roof of the burning building, threw the other end, to 
which was attached the iron grapple, across the street, 
caught it on the roof of the house opposite, and hauled 
it taut. Having thus extemporized a tight rope, he 
took a crowbar for a balance-pole, and deliberately 
walked across .....The Empress Josephine was very fond 
of perfume, and above all, of musk. Iler dressing-room 
was filled with it, in spite of Napoleon’s frequent remon- 
strances. Forty years have elapsed since her death, and 
the present owner of Malmaison has had the walls of 
that dressing-room repeatedly washed and painted; but 
neither scrubbing. aquafortis, nor paint, has been able 
to remove the smell of the empress’s musk, which con- 
tinues as strong as if the bottle which contained it had 
been but yesterday removed. ..... Punch has a very good 
sketch illustrative of the amnesty recently issued by 
Napoleon. It represents a schoolroom, on the wall of 


which is a map of Europe. The schoolmistress is Liberty * 


herself, who is teaching Master Louis Napoleon how to 
write. On the ground are the broken drum, a toy sword, 
and a little dancing figure of Polichinello. On a huge 
blackboard Master Napoleon, with a small body encased 
in a child's tunic and lace pants, has just chalked the 
word Amnesty in good fair letters, his hand having been 
guided in that good work by his Celestial monitress.....A 
Paris correspondent of the New York Courier relates a 
stroke of good fortune which has fallen upon a young 
Frenchman, M. Andre de Goy, who was, as he says, at 
one time professor of French at Harvard College, and 
editor of a paper which had a brief existence in New 
York. He obtained a scanty support by writing for the 


Paris press, when a relative, who he supposed had for- 


gotten him, died, leaving him heir to a fortune of a mil- 
lion and a half of francs......A correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Press, at Mankato, Minnesota, says that the 
sportsmen are having lively times this fall, game being 
very abundant—prairie chickens, ducks and geese are 
shot by the hundred. .....The great balloon, the City of 


New York, with which it is the intention of Mr. Lowe, 


the aeronaut, to cross the Atlantic, when fully inflated 
will be 850 feet in height......A Michigan judge recently 
started to hold the fall term of his circuit in the north- 
ern counties. The place at which the first court was to 
be held could only be reached by travelling ninety miles 
through the woods. The judge and his companion lost 
their way, and wandered through swamps and marshes 
for five days, and camped out six nights,—and all on 


three days’ allo of provisi They finally reached 
the place from whence they set out, and took a fresh 
start...... * Captain,” said a French soldier of the army 


of Italy, ‘‘ I should like to carry home a souvenir of this 
country to my sweetheart. The corporal says that the 
best thing they have produced here is their Raphaels. 
Now, would it not be well to carry her back a few of 
them?”’......In the middle of the road between Niagara 
and Queenstown there stands an old oak tree, which pos- 
sesses considerable historical interest from a tradition 
connected with it. It is, that in one of his pedestrian 
excursions to the falls, the “ Bard of Erin” sat down 
under ite wide-spreading branches, and composed the 
‘Woodpecker Tapping.” It goes by the name of ‘‘ Tom 
Moore’s Oak.”” It is gradually yielding to the destroyer 
of all things, and has lost all appearance of vitality.....A 
man who was arrested at Detroit recently, disguised in 
female garments, proved to be a horse-thief who broke 
jail a short time since at Whitby, Ontario county, about 
thirty miles east of T to, and d the disguise of 
a female the more readily to effect his escape...... The 
Virginia papers advocate a general celebration of the an- 
niversary of the battle of Yorktown, on the 19th of this 
month. They propose that all the citizen soldiery shall 
encamp upon the battle ground and celebrate the day in 
& proper style...... The amount of unpaid water rents 
in New York for the year 1858, with 15 per cent. added 
as a penalty for non-payment, was upwards of $55,000. 


Lorcign Sutelligence. 


Matters in General. 

The San Juan affair is making a great stir in England, 
and calls forth many saucy articles from the British 
press. The London Post characterizes Harney’s conduct 
as totally opposed to the first principles of public law, 
and hopes the American government will disavow it.—The 
Daily News announces that Lord Clyde will retire from 
the command of the Indian army at the end of the year, 
and will be succeeded by General Sir Hugh Rose, who 
played a prominent part in suppressing the rebellion.— 
General Mansfield is to be commander-in-chief of the 
Bombay army.—The Independence Belge says that Lord 
Cowley and Count Walewski had been commissioned to 
arrange the basis of co-operation bet England and 
France in prosecuting the Chinese war. Three 91-gun 
ships were under orders for foreign service at Portsmouth, 
and four gun-boats were being prepared with all haste 
for China. The utmost activity prevailed at Woolwich 
and elsewhere in getting off ammunition, ete.—The 
Times Paris correspondence says if the reports of the day 
may be credited, there is a possibility of a settlement of 
the Italian question, which should satisfy all parties, and 
the general impression was that the political horizon was 
likely soon to be clearer than for some time past.—The 
Constitutionnel had given prominence to an editorial, in 
which it calls on England to side with France on the 
Italian question, and the article was regarded as an ap- 
peal to England to assist diplomatically, in extricating 
the emperor from difficulties engendered at Villafranca — 
The French outposts on the frontiers of Morocco had 
been several times fiercely attacked by the native tribes, 
but they had been repulsed. The government of Mo- 
rocco is not implicated in these attacks.—Garibaldi had 
issued a letter, publicly acknowledging his admiring 
gratitude to the patriotic population of the Italian Tyrol 
for the heroism of their services during the war. 


Turkey. 

Disturbances have taken place in Candia, caused by 
the collection of certain taxes from the Greeks. Five tax 
gatherers had been murdered. Two battalions of sol- 
diers had been sent to arrest the ringleaders. A Circas- 
sian deputation had arrived at Constantinople and pre- 
sented to the ambassadors of the several powers a protest 
against the invasion of their country by Russia, and 
stating that the whole of their provinces would be forced 
to submit, if abandoned by the Porte. 


French Exiles. 

Two additional prominent French exiles publish in the 
London Times their views of the late amnesty. M. E. 
Guinet declines to accept it, denying the right of the 
emperor to proscribe or pardon him. Felix Pyatt deter- 
mines, as a matter of policy, to accept the amnesty and 
return to France, where, he thinks, patriots may do 
more good than by remaining aloof. 


The Suez Canal. 

The London representative of the Suez Canal scheme 
has issued a pamplilet, in which he asserts that the com- 
pany, having commenced operations, is determined to 
continue them in spite of all opposition. It is reported 
in Paris that France had notified the Porte that it does 
not intend to treat the Suez Canal affair as a political 
affair. 


French Military System. 

A majority of the French gencrals who commanded in 
the late war have given a strong opinion against the sys- 
tem of temporary and ble leave of ab: Men 
who were recalled from their families and workshops only 
proved middling soldicss. A military committee is ex- 
pected to be appointed on the question. 


French Uniforms. 

A commission is sitting in Paris for the purpose of 
making some alteration in the uniform of the army. 
Ease and simplicity are the order of the day; and there 
is as much writing on the subject as would fill the fash- 
ionable columns of Le Follet upon the ladies’ toilet for 
successive months. 


Robberies at Hotels. 

A lady guest ata hotel in Dieppe was robbed of 1200 
francs in notes, a watch, and other articles of value to 
the amount of 1000 francs. She had not negligently left 
them exposed, and had locked the door of her room upon 
leaving it before the robbery, consequently a tribunal 
ordered the landlord to refund the whole amount, the 
responsibility being thrown on him by law of answering 
for robberies effected in his house when no neglect on the 
part of the person robbed could be proved. 


Vestvali in Paris. 

Nothing is talked of in Paris, but the armor of Madle. 
Vestvali in the part of Romeo. It is of aluminium, cost 
$3200, and only weighs four pounds. That worn by 
Madame Pasta, in the same part was of fine steel, weighed 
thirty-seven pounds, was made at the royal works in 
Prussia, and cost nearly ten thousand dollars. 


The Empress’s Present. 

The Empress Eugenie has just presented the dress 
worn by her on her first appearance at church, after the 
birth of the prince imperial, the embroidery of which 
cost twenty-five thousand francs, to the statue of the 
Virgin on the altar of Notre Dame de la Garde, Marseilles. 


Garibaldi. 

General Garibaldi has put forth an order of the day 
contradicting the malicious report about the Tuscan 
troops being unserviceable. He says he finds them gal- 
lant, soldierlike men, fit for any exploit, and their disci- 
pline perfect, as he will show should an enemy appear. 


Bologna. 

The National Assembly of Bologna has adopted resolu- 
tions declaring that the people of the Romagna desire 
annexation to the constitutional kingdom of Sardinia, 
under the sceptre of Victor Emmanuel. Bologna was 
illuminated in honor of the event. 


Ferdinand Flocon. 

M. Ferdinand Flocon, member of the provisional gov- 
ernment established in Paris in 1848, has written a letter 
to a Swiss paper announcing his intention to decline to 
avail himself of the amnesty lately published by the 
Emperor Napoleon. 


Honors to the Dead. 

The Nouvelliste states that, by a decision of the em- 
peror, the names of officers of all ranks who were killed 
during the war in Italy are to be inscribed on marble 
tablets, and placed in the Museum of Versailles. 


Germany. 

Agitation in Germany was increasing, in favor of a 
firm, strong and central government, and for the convo- 
cation of a national assembly, in lieu of the present diet. 
Prussia is called to take the initiative. 


Morocco, 

Madrid journals say that the Emperor of Morocco has 
@eclared traitors the tribes on the coast who insulted the 
Spanish fiag, and had promised to inflict summary chas- 
tisement upon them. 

French Coinage. 

During the reign of Napoleon III. the French mints 
have coined to the amount of 2,770,864,776 francs in 
gold, and 176,908,231 francs in silver. 

Algeria. 

The Moniteur publishes the agricultural statistics of 
Algiers, showing that the recent harvests in that colony 
have been satisfactory. 

The Papal Army. 

It is supposed that the papal army is not in condition 

to act against the forces of Romagna, led by Garibaldi. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ricaarpson’s New Meruop ror tue Piano Forres. Bos- 
ton: Oliver Ditson & Co. 


The volume before us is a large, strongly-bound and 
elegant quarto of about 240 , by Nathan Richard- 
son, author of the ‘* Modern School for the Piano Forte.”’ 
It is claimed to be superior to all other instruction books 
in adaptation, classification, Mahe and facility of 
comprehension. The plan is original. The text is illus- 
trated by numerous diagrams, and the selected passages 
are from the works of the great musical composers. A 
chapter is devoted to the first principles of Harmony 
Thorough Bass. The typographical execution of the 
work is faultiess. 


A.most A Herorss. By the author of “‘ Charles Auches- 
Bo’ton: Ticknor & 


It is enough for the reading public to know that this 
work is by the author of ‘‘ Charles Auchester,” one of 
the very best novels of the century, to induce them to 
procure and peruse it. No disappointment will follow; 
for this work is, in most respects, quite up to the high 
standard of its predecessors. We shall spoil the pleasure 
of our friends by attempting an analysis of this highly 
interestang story. 


Dow's Patent Sermons. By Dow, Jr. 4th Series. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 12mo. pp. 288. 


A variety of topics are here treated in a quaint, felici- 
tous style, which has made *‘ Dow, Jr.” a household 
word in America. For sale by Shepard, Clark & Brown. 


Book or Comre Sronms. By the author of 
Mrs. co Carpet Bag of Fun. New York: 

Dick & 

A vast heap of anecdotes, comic songs, sketches, con- 
undrums, cte., gathered from all sources, and illustrated 
by 210 humorous engravings. No one who thinks laugh- 
ter is wicked ought even to peep between the covers. 
For sale by G. W. Cottrell, 36 Cornhilt. 


Tat Dictionary or Love. By Tuzocrirus Junion. New 

York: Dick & Fitzgerald. 

Within the compass of 275 pages, the compiler of this 
volume has contrived to present a history of the tender 
passion, innumerable quotations from ancient and mod- 
ern writers on the subject, formulas for love-letters, avd 
a variety of collateral matters. The work is very hand- 
somely got up. For sale by G. W. Cottrell, 36 Cornhill. 


Tas Locic or Pourrica, Economy, AND OTHER PAPERS. 
By Tuomas De Quincey. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
18mo. pp. 887. 

Besides the essay which gives its title to this elegant 
volume, there are papers called the ‘ Life of Milton,” 
the ** Suliotes,” the * Fatal Markeman,” “‘ The Incog- 
nito,” ‘* The Dice,” and * King of Hayti.” The “ Fatal 
Marksman ” is the story of Der Freyschutz, ., whieh hada 
circulation on its firet and which 

now first acknowledged as De Quincey’s 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Teams ron ApVERTISING.— Tiventy-five cents pe 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad 
vance of the period of their Sa as our large 


edition occupies days Address 
No. 22 Winter Street. — 
OPPOSITE TREMONT HOUSE, 


72 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Yeo & BROOKS are fully prepared to give 
greatest bargains ever 


eir customers a series of the 
this city in 


Lace Goods, Embroideries, White Goods, 
French Veils, Gloves, Hosiery, Under 
Garments, Skirts, French Corsets, 
Ribbons, Flowers, Ruches, 

Linen Goods, House- 
keeping Goods, 

Muslins, 

CAMBRICS, NAMSOOKS, BRILLIANTS, ete. ete. 
10 Bales of real RUSSIA CRASH for 6 1-4 cts. a yard 

An.invoice of SKIRTS for 37 1-2 cents. 

SKIRT SUPPORTERS for 12 1-2 cents. 

FLEECY LINED HOSIERY. 

NEW RIBBONS opening every week. Cheap. 

NEW FRENCH FLOWERS. Choice styles. 
INFANTS’ EMBROIDERED WAISTS. 

COLLARS, SLEEVES IN SETS. 

EDGEINGS AND INSERTIONS. Cheap. 

LADIES and GENTS UNDERVESTS, all styles—cheap. 
HEAVY RIBBED WOOL HOSE, 21 cents. 

BEST FRENCH KID GLOVES, 68 cents. 

NEW FRENCH AND SHETLAND VEILS, 25 cents, 50 

ceuts, and #1. 


Ladies, Please Call and Examine for Yourselves. 
JOHNSONS IMPROVED 
DOUBLE THREAD 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


Ta Subscriber would respectfully invite all in search 
of a Superior Machine for 


FAMILY USE, 


to call and examine this new and elegant Machine. It* 
is very simple in its construction, not liable to get out 
of order, and is almost noiseless in its operation. 


Every Machine fully Warran 


Cc. 8. CUSHMAN, Agent, 
octl5 3m 


13 Trement Row, Boston. 


SEA FOAM PIPES, 
From the most popular manufacturers in Vienna. Also, 
MEERSCHAUM CIGAR TUBES, 
in Cases, 
FRENCH WOOD PIPES, 
and a large variety of Smoking Tobacco. 
MOUNTING AND REPAIRING DONE AT SHORT NOTICE. 
F. BROWN, Apothecary, 
tf 68 Washington, corner State St., Boston. octl5 


NEW STORE! 


LADIES’ AND GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 


TP\HE subscribers would respectfully inform their 

friends and the aang 3 that they have opened the 
new and spacious store, No. 37 inter Street, 
where they are et to furnish Ladies’, Gentlemen's 
and Children’s HOSIERY, GLOVES, and UNDER-GAR- 
MENTS of every style and quality. Also, YARNS, 
THREADS, and such articles as are usually kept in 
Thread Stores. 


DIX & EVANS, 
Ne. 27 Winter Street,............ Boston. 


NEW EDITION 
oF THE 


BIOGRAPHY OF HOSEA BALLOU. 


WRITTEN BY HIS YOUNGEST SON, 
MATURIN M. BALLOU. 
T= steady demand which this valuable work has met 
with, from the first week of its publication, s 
more for its intrinsic merit any review could do. 
It is a worthy monument, reared by a filial hand, to the 
memory of one whom a whole denomination delighted to 
honor. The Biography commences with the boyheod of 
the subject, and brings him step by step. and year by 

year, to the close of his long and useful life. The labors 
pu tion, are thoroug A delinea’ 
y . TOMPKINS, 
No. 98 Cornhill, Boston. 


PIANOS AND MELODEONS TO LET 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
$3 TO $12 PER QUARTER, 
with no charge for rent, if purchased within one year. 

OLIVER DITSON & Ce., 
277 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


GAS STEAK BROILERS. 

HE public are invited to call and examine this new 

invention, which I now offer for sale, and warrant 
that a tough ‘veel steak when cooked in this apparatus 
shall be rendered equally as tender as the surloin steak when 
cooked over charcoal fire. 
Gas Cooking Apparatus. 

Gas Flat-iren Henters. 
Gas Fixtures and Pipe. 


- F. SHAW, 
_may28 tf 174 Washington, Opposite Bromfield St. 


c= EET MUSIC bound at this Office, neat aud cheap 
and returned in one week. 


NEW COOKING RANGE. 


those Ranges will thoroughly 
Oven Range, patented January, 1 — 
will see 4. important and perfect arrangements ~y> se 
regulating flues around the oven (causing the ovens to 
bake quik and perfectly even, without the usual vexa- 
tious complication of dampers), together with unparal- 
leled economy in fuel, superior fine heavy castings, and 
thorough workmanship, and such flattering testimony 
from the large number of Ranges in use, that not one 
housekeeper in a hundred will be likely to use any other 
Range at any price, as it costs as much to set, and twice 
as much to feed, a poor Range as it does this. A variety 
of sizes, with or without water backs and hot air fixtures, 
to be seen and obtained at my store, 99 and 101 Black- 
stone Street, or at my foundry at Mansfield, Mass. Also, 
a large assortment of my Cone Furnaces, now in general 
use, and which have proved to be the best apparatus for 
thoroughly heating and ventilating buildings in this 
country. octl5 8w GARDNER CHILSON. 


TRIMMINGS, 
CORSETS, 


Waitchspring Skirts, 
CHENILLES, 


CHINCHILLA, 
AND 


SHADES 
Of all Colors, 


2,4, AND 8 FOLD, 

Lae pounds just re- 

» Which we offer 

at ~~ and retail 
me at the lowest prices at 


F, P. SHUMWAY’S, 


WISTAR’S BALSAM, 


OUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, oe IN- 
FLUENZA, and all affections and diseases of the 
THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, not even exceptin CON. 
SUMPTION, yield to the powerful influence of this great 
remedy. 
LETTER FROM ELDER H. L. GILMAN, 
A Minister of the Gospel in Vermont. 


Grover, Vt., June 20, 1859. 
Messrs. 8. W. Fow.e & Co.,—Gents,—I hereby certify 
that I have been troubled for several years with a dif- 
ficulty of the heart and lungs, and have applied to sev- 
eral physicians for help, and have tried almost every rem- 
edy of the numerous ones which have been recommended, 
without receiving any assistance, but had been growing 
weaker, until, hearing of Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cher- 
ry about a year since, I commenced using it with imme- 
diate relief. It has not only restored my lungs to a sound 
state. but Iam entirely relieved of the difficulty or dis- 
ease of the heart. I have no hesitation in saying that it 
is the best lung medicine before the public, and I most 
cheerfully and conscientiously recommend it to all per- 

sons suffering with pulmonary complaints. 
Hi. L. GILMAN. 


by 8. W. Fowrz & Co., Boston, and sold all 
over e country. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM. 


The most Amusing and Instructive Thing out. 


MICROSCOPES! 
MICROSCOPES! 


ler single lens Microscopes for 33 cents. A 
a formidable monster. A good lens, neatly set, with in- 
structi in the of using, or five instruments of 
different powers, neatly packed, and sent by mail for 
$1 00 and two red stamps. Send one stamp and twenty- 
five cents for a single one. 

An infinite amount of instruction and endless amuse- 
—_ may thus be obtained at a very trifling expense. 

ress. 


CLARENCE B. UNDERWOOD, 
114 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON. 
Room No. 2. tf sept3 


eop 
BOGLE'S WIGS AND HAIR WORK. 


RUEST to nature, irreproachable in “ve and Bn 
fect in fit. NONE can equal them. agent for 
the Royal Transparent Parting. 


BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, 


best and cheapest in the world. Try—be convinced. 
Prices, 60 cents, $1 00, and $1 50. 

Ars You cerrixe BALD? is your Hair Turning Gray? 
Bogle's Hyperion Fluid is the great restorer of Hair,—all 
others are based on this great discovery. and are sham 
imitations. Prices, 25 cents. 50 cents, 75 cents, $1 00, 
and $160. Sold by druggists throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 

Proprietor, W. BOGLE, 202 
ten Street, Marilb 

eoply 


NERVOUS IRRITABILITY. 
OW often do we see persons £0 easily irritated 
commonest and events of life, as to be 
sensitive plants” rda ex ternal cirew 
Let such persons try ‘the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and 
will soon find, that with their increased stre 
can buffet the waves of every day life with 
pleasure. 


BOOK BINDING. 


SHEET MUSIC, MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS, 
Bound and Returned in one Week. 
At Neo. 23 Winter Street, 
BOSTON. 
Pusiisaine House. 


by the 


t 
they 


HOYT’S 
HIAWATHA HAIR RESTORATIVE, 
Warranted to Restore Gray Hair to its 
Natural Color. 

all others, renders it not only the most pleasant, safe. 
and agreeable to use, but really indispensable to all who 
have gray hair. It is not composed of nitrate of silver, 
sugar of lead, sulphur, or in fact anything deleterious to 
the hair. We claim that it is an entirely new and origi- 
nal preparation, and the only article which will give the 
hair any shade desired. It is pleasant to use, easily ap- 
plied in five or ten minutes’ time, and requifes no wash- 
ing before or after using. 

The Agent, Mr. FRED. H. COOPER, is stopping at the 
American House, Hanover Street, where he will be pleased 
to see all who doubt the efficacy of this article and prove 
it to them by application free of charge. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, in Boston, by GEORGE 
C. GOODWIN & Co., 11 and 12 Marshall Street; M. 8. 
BURR & Co., 26 Tremont Street, and in Providence by 
EARL P. MASON & Co. sept 8w 


A CURIOSITY 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE ILLUSTRATED SCRAP-BOOK. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


HIS is a most curious and original work, containing 

Hunprep Pictures upon every conceivable sub- 
ect of everyday life, wit, humor, pathos, natural his- 
tory, scenery in all quarters of the globe, nationalities, 
types of character, famous architecture, portraits of no- 
ted individuals of both sexes; and in short, an inexhaus- 
tible resort for study and amusement for old and young. 

THIS BEAL NOVELTY 
is for sale at all of the periodical depots for 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER COPY! 


(G> Sent, postage paid, to any part of the country, on 
the receipt of twenty-five cents in postage stamps or silver. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN J. DYER & Co., 
sept 2 tf 35 School Street, Boston. 


FOR GENTLEMEN’S WEAR. 


0S> The new Fall Style of 


ef A Ws, 


To be had of the Designer and Manufacturer, 


ABORN, 
95 Washington St., Boston. 


BAKER’S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.’s 


AMERICAN, Frencu, Hom@opatuic, AND VANILLA PREMIUM 
CuocoLats, Prerargsp Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Pasts, 
Cocoa Sticks, aTHic AND Drers- 
tic Cocoa, Cocoa AND CRACKED Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than é4ree-fourths of a century, are manufne- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As notrishment Mor children, invalids 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases, they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C. Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brun » Baltimore ; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and "by Grocers 
generally. ‘WALTER BAKER & Co., 

sept24 tf Dorchester, Mass. 


Premature Less of the Mair, Which is so 
common now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in thou- 
sands of cases where the hair was coming out in hands- 
ful, and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to pro- 
mote a healthy and vigorous growth. It is, at the same 
time, unrivalled <s a dressing for the hair. A single ap- 
plication will render it soft and glossy for several days. 

For sale by all druggists at 50 cents a bottle. augl3tf 


ORTH THINKING OF.—Many of our readers 

and su have quite a collection of maga- 
sines, sheet music, pamphlets, and the like, lying about 
their rooms in the most unevailable form. Now to dou- 
ble their value, to preserve them, and to make them con- 


oct8 2w 


bound up in _. desired —_ at the lowest rates, and 
returned to you in one week. A valuable collection of 
is accumulated in a little while by this means, at 
an extremely trifling cost. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 
No. 22 Winter Street. 


THE AMERICAN HOUSE, 
HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
18 THE LARGEST AND BEST ARRANGED HOTEL 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Possessing all the modera improvements and conveniences 
for the accommodation of the travelling public. 
aug20 9w LEWIS BICE, Prepricter. 


HE FLAG OF OUR UNION,—This is the best 
miscellaneous weekly paper in the _omme coptain- 
ing ey + ORIGINAL matter than any other. It keeps ite 
wicking informed upon y the topics of the day. be- 

sides farn' 


adventures, ay and ey news. wit and humor, 
for rou by mail for a year, and for 
every POUR om 
Boston, Mass 


VOR SALE.—A few wood cuts at this office, on rea- 
sovable terms. Parties at a distance, tore 
x. engraving is derired, will be answered by return 
mail, and the price at once given. 


BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories, in bound form, monthly Novelette style, 
richly illustrated with large original engravings, and form- 
ing the cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for this 
establishment, and the copyright is secured, according to 
law. We will send single copies by mail, post paid, for 
twenty cents each, or siz copies, post paid, one dollar. 


THE UNENOWN MASE : or, Tax or 
The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of 
Spain, and delineates to the life scenes of love and ad- 
venture of a thrilling nature. 

Written for us by..... ... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE DANCING STAR: or, Tax Smvcoter or rae 
Cugsarsaks. This is a story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our author's happiest vein, and portrays 
character with great tact and life. 

Written for us by..............d. H. INGRAHAM. 


FOUNDLING: or, Hermione or Sr. 


This romance of the continent depicts in a lucid and 
nervous manner scenes and events of a thrilling charac- 
ter in the cities of Paris and Venice during the middle 
of the last century. 

Written for us by............ Mason F. C. HUNTER. 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tax Cump or Tue 
Sreera. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
sincali, in the heart of Sunny Spain, written in our 
author’s best vein, and maintaining its interest to the 
end. Written for us by........Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tux Consprnators or Cusa. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Rich in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charac- 
ter. Written for us by..F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tux Prorurr 
or Tur Boumer Wap. A Tale of the Time of Joseph 
Il., of Germany. The scenes of this story are laid 
mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 

dary of Bohemia, and depict incidents of thrilling 
Sutesest. Written for us by...SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 


THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tus Rover's 
Captive. This isa true sea story, written by a trae 
seaman, who rose from the station of foremast hand 
to the quarter deck of our merchant marine. It is as 
captivating a nautical story as Cooper’s Red Rover. 

Written for us by..... Cart. HENRY P. CHEEVER. 


THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tuz Wanpznine Bous- 
MIAN. This is one of the finest stories of the times of 
chivalry we have ever read—of all its author has pub- 
lished, it is his favorite one. Its popularity is shown 
by the fact that the present is its tenth edition. 

Written for us by............Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tue Scour or tux Svus- 
qugeHanna. A tale of the Valley of the Wyoming dur- 
ing the thrilling times of the revolutionary history. 
This story gives a lifelike view of some of the charac - 
ters, both whig and tory, who enacted so prominent a 

in that eventful period. 
Written for us by............Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE SEA LION: or, Tus Parvarzer or tux Pewon- 
scor. This is a story of ocean life, told in the author's 
usual style of interest. Daring in plot, gallant in exe- 
cution, the whole forming an intensely interesting 
nautical story, equal to the best of modern times. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 


THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Tax Dume Dwanr or 
ConstaNnTinoPLs. This story is laid in the famous cap- 
ital of Turkey, and portrays scenes and events in the 
Eastern world graphically narrated. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

FITZ-HERN: or, Tuz Rover or tue Intsa Seas. A 
Tale of Galway Bay. A story of the early history of Ire- 
land. Written for us by. ¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

PAUL LAROON: or, Tae Scovnes oy raz Antmiss 
This famous story is one which has been republished 
by us until we now present the f/tcenth edition, and is 
said to be one of Mr. Cobb's best. 

Written for us by...........S¥YLVANUS COBB, Jz. 

THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tux Reovzas- 
Tors aND Mopgrators. This is a most captivating and 
lifelike story of the Texan Border, full of stirring 
events, and laid in the wildest period of the lone star 
State. In chivalric daring and hardihood it c&fnot be 


Written for us by..........--Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE OCEAN MARTYR; or, Tux Huwren Srv or 
Vinewia. A story of peculiar interest. portraying 
scenes in the stormy period of our Revolutionary his- 
tory. This tale is one of those which have given the 
author so great popularity, and won for him ro ex- 
tended a reputation. 

Written for us by...........B¥LVANUS COBB, Jr. 

CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tax Buccawzzn or raz Guir 
This isa most remarkable tale of the Mexican Gulf, 
written in the easy style of ite scholarly author, and 
forming « beautiful story, pronounced by the press to 
be the best its author ever wrote. 

Written for us by......F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

THE SMUGGLER: or, Tus Sxcrers oF ree Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing a most intensely interesting plot. 

Written for us by.......... S¥YLVANUS COBB, Jn. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, Tus Russian anv Cincassuan. 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia, | 
detailing scenes of thrilling interest. 

Written for us by........... AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tux Sranisn Cava- 
uizn. A Legend of Old Spain. This is really a most 
charming story, one that no reader will be willing to 
lay by after commencing it, until he reaches the end. 

Written for us by...........8¥YLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


Address M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


{C> For sale at ail the periodical depots. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


SCENES IN LIMA. 

The city of Lima, former- 
ly called Ciudad de los Reyes, 
or the City of the Kings, is 
one of the most interesting silajilil 
places to the tourist in South PRIHIH 
America. It is situated on | i 
the river Rimac, about 10 tN 
miles from the Pacific ocean, 


It 
| 

! 


\\\ 


\ | \\ 
im latitude 12° 2’ south, at 


an elevation of about 700 feet i) | 
frem the sealevel. Whense:n 
from its port, Callao, it pre- |, 

sents a beautiful appearance. ||| 
Itis entered by a magnificent 
avenue called the Almeda, at 
the end of which stands a once 
beautiful but now ruined gate. 
Pizarro, the founder of the ci- 
ty, in laying ic out, distribut- 
ed the spaces for the houses 
in quarters of 150 varas, or 
Spanish yards. The streets 
are , intersecting each 
other at right angles, and run 
either from north to south, or 
from east to west. Small 
streams of . water, conducted 
from the river about the town, 
and arched over, contribute to 
its cleanliness. The suburb 
of St. Lazarus is on the opro- 
site side of the river and con- 
nected with Lima by a bridge. 
In consequence of the eartb- 
quakes by which the city has 
so frequently suffered, the 
houses are seldom raised more 
than two stories, and com- 
monly are built of wood with 
flat roofs, from which no in- 
convenience arises in a coun- 
try where rain is unknown. 
The houses of the wealthy are 
built in the Moorish style, 
introduced from Spain, and 
are highly picturesque. They 
consist of a square pile, en- 
closing a quadrangular court, 
which is surrounded with pi- 
azzas, and sometimes contain 
a second or even third inner 
court. The Plaza, or square, in the 
centre of the city, is surrounded partly by 
shops, and partly by public buildings, among 
which are the cathedral and the government pal- 
ace, in which latter the visitor is shown the hall 
in which Pizarro was assassinated. ‘The riches 
which have been lavished on the cathedral are 
almost beyond belief any where but in a city 
which once paved a street with ingots of silver, 
in honor of a new viceroy. The Cabildo or city 
house, built in the Chinese style, the mint, the 
palace of the inquisition, part of which is now oc- 
cupied as a national museum, and the convent 
of the Franciscans, said to cover an eighth of the 
whole city, are worthy of notice. Formerly there 
were 1200 monks in the city, but the number is 
now greatly reduced. There are fourteen con- 
vente for women, and a number of casas de erer- 
cicto, to which ladies retire fur two or three weeks 
to perform various atts of pious penance. A 
university was founded at Lima in 1551, to which 
the crown of Spain granted the same privileges 
as to that of Salamanca. The higher classes of 
the inhabitants are generally well educated, and 


the women are celebrated for their vivacity and 
beauty. Both sexes smoke, and this practice is 
excused by the allegation that it is rendered ne- 
cessary by the mists, which the sailors call Peru- 
vian dew, which prevail at certain season. The 
inhabitants are the most pleasure-loving people 
in the world. Music, bull-fights and cards are 
the principal amusements; dancing, which is a 
favorite in many of the southern republics, not 
being popular with the Limenians The Span- 
iards of Lima are almost all Creoles, the Chape- 
toaes, or European Spaniards, having left the 
country daring the political troubles. More than 
twenty earthquakes have visited Lima since 
1582. In the earthquake of 1746, not mors than 
20 houses out of 3000, were left standing, and of 
23 ships in the harbor of Callao, 19 were sunk. 
The earthquakes of 1764, 1822 and 1828, were 
also frightfully destructive of life and property. 
Tho personal appearance of the people of Lima 
is strikingly exhibited in our accompanying en- 
gravings, “‘a visit to a convent in Lima,” and 
“‘a scene ata convent gate.” In the former, the 
aged, weather-beaten and sandalled friar is receiv- 


VISIT TO A LIMA CONVENT. 


ing the visit of two ladies with their attendant 
Caballeros. The ladies are dressed in the Span- 
ish style, which many of them have not yet 
abandoned, with their elegant black lace mantil- 
las and flowing sayas, which they wear with pro- 
verbial grace. At a little distance sits a third 
lady with her head enveloped in the folds of are- 
boso, a style which the Spaniards adopted from 
the Orientals, and have transmitted to their col- 
onies. In the second engraving we have a more 
numerous group. The priest with attendants 
bearing banners and crucifixes, sits at the con- 
vent gate receiving the contributions of the pious 
and charitable. wo Limenas, one coyly veiling 
her charms, the other coquettishly displaying hers 
in an airy attire, offer a striking contrast to the 
monks beside them, who wear those extraordi- 
nary hats which produce such amusement when 
we see them on the stage in the opera of the Bar- 
ber of Seville The whole picture affords one a 
lively idea of the characteristic costumes and 
manners of Lima. The ladies of this city are no- 
ted all the world over, as much for their beauty 
as for their grace and peculiar fascination. 


A 


LADY STANHOPE. 
A melancholy change has 


come over her residence since 
I first visited it. The garden, 
with its trellised arbors, and 
shaded alleys, is now utterly 
destroyed, and not one room 
of all the large establishment 
remains entire. This on the 
southwest corner was the room 
in which her ladyship wore out 
the three last months 
of life, and this on east of 
it was the open lewan where 
we found the body wrapped in 
waxed clothes dipped in tur- 
pentine and spirits. The tomb 
also is sadly changed. There 
is no inscription—not a word 
in any language, and unless 
more carefully protected than 
hitherto, the last resting-place 
of her ladyship will soon be 
entirely lost. The British con- 
sul at Beirut requested me to 
perform the religious services 
at the funeral of Hester. 
It was an intensely hot Sab- 
bath in Jane, 1839. Westart- 
ed on our melancholy errand 
at one o'clock, and reached 
this place about midnight. 
After a brief examination, the 
consul decided that the fune- 
ral must take place at once. 
The body, ina plain deal box, 
was carrjed by her servants 
to the grave, followed by a 
company with torehes and 
lanterns, to enable them to 
thread their way through the 
winding alleys of the garden. 
The consul subsequently re- 
marked that there were some 
curious coincidences between 
this and the burial of Sir John 
Moore, her ladyship’s early 
lover. In silence, on the lone 
mountain at midnight, “our 
lanterns dimly burning,” with 
the flag of her country over 
her, “she lay like a warrior 
taking her rest,” and we' left her “alone in 
her glory.” There was but one of her own na- 
tion present, and his name was Moore. The 
people of Juna, that village across the Wady, 
are full of wonderful stories about Lady Hester. 
Several of our friends in Sidon were in her service 
for years, and from them, and from others still 
more closely connected, I have had abundant 
opportunity to learn the character of this strange 
being. On most subjects she was not merely 
sane, but sensible, well-informed, and extremely 
shrewd. She ssed extraordinary powers of 
conversation, and was perfectly fascinating to all 
with whom she chose to make herself agreeable. 
She was, however, whimsical, imperious, tyranni- 
cal, and at times revengeful in a high degree. 
Bold as alion, she wore the dress of an emeer— 
weapons, pipe, and all. Nor did she fail to rule 
her Albanian guards and her servants with ab- 
solute authority The site of her residence was 
badly chosen. She had, however, the English 
taste for beautiful grounds, and spared neither 
labor nor expense, to convert the harren hill into a 
paradise of sweet flowers— IV. M. Thomson, D.D. 
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SCENE AT A CONVENT 


